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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Taking it for granted that all readers 
of Tue LicuortANn are “lovers of good 
reading,” we make bold, from time to 
time, to renew the offer to help them 
select and obtain other good reading 
matter besides that provided by THE 
Licuorran. No normal human being is 
capable either of keeping up with all 
the books and pamphlets that are pub- 
lished nowadays or of deciding for 
himself which ones are worthwhile 
enough to spend money on or to con- 
sume time with. Some help and advice 
are needed by all. 

The headquarters of Tue Licuorran 
is a theological seminary, and at this 
seminary there is a staff of fifteen high- 
ly educated priests who teach the various 
branches of the theological course. 
These fifteen men come into contact, 
sooner or later, with practically all the 
new books on the market, and are 


called upon by their positions to form 
judgments about them. They share their 
knowledge and formed judgments 
with one another, and thus each one 
has the benefit of the time and research 
of the fourteen co-workers. It is the 
result of all this pooled knowledge that 
we offer to readers of THE Licuortan 
when we say that we are ready 1) to 
suggest good books in any field, 2) to 
give an estimate on new books that have 
become popular, 3) to obtain new books 
or old (if they can be obtained) for 
those who wish to order them from us. 

For Lenten reading, and for other 
times of the year, we have our own line 
of pamphlets and books. They cover a 
wide range and meet a great many 
needs. If interested, write for a price 
list of pamphlets and publications to 
Tue Licvortan PAMPHLET Office, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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STAR OF CHRISTMAS 


(Written by an army chaplain on Christmas Eve, on one 


of the battlefronts) 


When shall the star of Christmas shine again 
In peaceful skies, 

And wise men turn to Bethlehem 
With hopeful eyes? 


Not always shall the gun-bursts, with their roar, 
Pale its young light, 

And brazen-throated war take o’er 
The singing night. 


Ah Child! a-dream with Mary’s lullabies, 
Awake and see 

How war’s red, alien star upon the skies 
Burns balefully ! 


And hear this monstrous symphony of hate 
With bated breath, 

That sings men not to Bethlehem 
But death. 


No peace can come from out these warring things 
To heart-sick men, 

Until the eyes of potentates and kings 
Look up again 


To see the shining of the Christmas star 
Across the deserts and the mountains far, 
Until they hear that song of peace to men 
And rising up, go down to Bethlehem! 


_ — Captain R. J. Hearn 
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CATHOLICS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


A sharp answer to a sharp attack. Thousands have probably read the 
article criticized, and gloated over it. We hope that thousands of good 
Americans will know the answers. 

















D. F. MILLer 


VERY ignorant but vicious attack has been made on Catholics in 

the United States in the February issue of the American Mercury. 
It is written by Dr. J. H. J. Upham, president of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America. It is not unusual for the American Mercury 
to open its columns to attacks of this kind, where they are read chiefly 
by the sophisticates whose gullibility for such reading matter is equalled 
only by their inability to judge it sanely. But this time the Mercury 
has seen fit to press its attack beyond the hearing of its subscribers and 
regular readers. It has granted permission for the wholesale reprinting 
of this particular article, that it might be sent to all editors in the U. S., 
with explicit permission for them to reprint again up to one-third of 
it in any way they see fit. 

The points of attack on Catholics are so specific, and the subject 
matter of the attack so popular, that every Catholic worthy of the name 
should be concerned to have reasonable answers on the tip of his tongue. 
The subject matter is Dr. Upham’s pet crusade, viz., planned parent- 
hood, alias birth-control or contraception. The charge is made against 
Catholics that by trying to influence legislators to the end that they 
will continue the ban on public dissemination of birth control informa- 
tion, they are guilty of a direct and dangerous invasion of the civil 
rights of their fellow-Americans, as well as a startling infringement 
of the principle of separation between church and state. Those are 
indeed serious charges. If they are true, Catholics are dangerous people. 
If they are not true, then all the world should be made to know the 
facts and to face the conclusion that it is Dr. Upham who is the enemy 
of democracy and the invader of civil rights. 

The issue between Dr. Upham, together with all his associates in 
the Planned Parenthood Federation, and Catholics in the United States, 
may be very simply stated. He maintains that the common good of the 
people of the United States requires that all legal restrictions on the 
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spread of birth-control information be done away with. Intelligent 
Catholics maintain that the common good of the people of the United 
States will be disastrously impaired by the opening of legal and public 
channels for the spread of that type of information. There is the whole 
issue in a nutshell. The question before the legislators of the country 
is twofold: 1) which of these two contradictory propositions is right; 
and 2) which one shall prevail. 


OW, theoretically speaking, the process whereby a legislator 

settles his mind over an issue that is debated, can take but one 
form in a democratic nation. He listens to both sides. He lets represen- 
tatives of each viewpoint try to convince him that theirs is the side of 
truth and justice; that their proposals are in the interest of the common 
good. The civil rights of all the people involved include the right to 
make representations to their legislators; either to convince them of 
the rightness of their view in a debated issue, or at least to make them 
see that their view is more necessary or more favorable to the common 
good. Therefore the exact charge that Dr. Upham makes against 
Catholics is that they are infringing on the rights of others by this 
essentially democratic mode of procedure: by making representations 
to their lawgivers over a matter that concerns the common good. 

We make bold therefore to return the charge: that Dr. Upham 
has launched an attack against the civil rights of some twenty millions 
of his fellow Americans; that by untrue statements, by misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, and by imputation of base motives, he is trying to discredit 
and silence a large section of patriotic Americans in their God-given, 
constitution-guaranteed, and democratic right to work for the common 
good of the nation. 

After the manner of poorly educated men from time immemorial, 
Dr. Upham is guilty of two “corrupt practices” in controversy. He has 
failed to acquaint himself with the true position of Catholics on birth- 
control, and he either caricatures or ignores the reasons that convince 
Catholics of the danger to the common good in its widespread dis- 
semination. The Catholic’s answer, therefore, to every inquiring or 
indignant citizen whose mind has been influenced by articles like Dr. 
Upham’s, will be, first, to state the true Catholic position ; and secondly, 
to demonstrate. how strong and logical and practical are the reasons 
for seeing in legal dissemination of contraceptive information a grave 
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danger to the common good. As for ourselves, we have the following 
things to say to Dr. Upham. 


T IS obvious, venerable doctor, that you are indebted only to hearsay 
for what you maintain to be the Catholic position on birth-control. 

1) You say that for us the prohibition of contraception is merely a 
religious taboo, unconnected with any spiritual principle, a parallel 
with the orthodox Jew’s prohibition to eat pork. 2) You say that we 
vaguely attribute its immorality to the fact that “it is against nature,” 
thereby forcing ourselves to say that it is immoral to make use of the 
X-ray, vaccination, surgery, etc., because these things are designed to 
prevent diseased bodies from running their “natural” course to death. 
3) You say that the Catholic Church, after opposing contraception in 
all forms throughout her history, suddenly in 1932 gave way to terrific 
pressure and endorsed the “Rythym” system of spacing births, thus 
abandoning her right to oppose any form of contraception. Now on 
every one of these three points you manifest an ignorance, whether 
crass or designed I do not know, that is unworthy of an intelligent man. 


The Catholic Church does not hold that contraception is a merely 
religious taboo, that it has been forbidden for some arbitrary reason 
known only to Catholic authorities. She holds that contraception is wrong 
on the selfsame grounds that fornication is wrong and self-abuse is 
wrong and adultery is wrong. I presume that you would hardly say 
that a group of people in the United States who would resist the legaliz- 
ing of fornication or promiscuity or polygamy would be trying to en- 
force a mere religious taboo. They would be trying to save the common 
good from utter disaster. Now, logically speaking, contraception falls 
into the same class of evils. Fornication is wrong because it means in- 
dulgence in sex pleasure outside of marriage and contrary to the purpose 
of marriage, which is the begetting and rearing of offspring; contra- 
ception is the indulgence in sex pleasure that is likewise contrary to 
the purpose of marriage and the purpose of sex. Catholics hold that if 
contraception is held lawful, there is no logical barrier in the world 
to holding that fornication, promiscuity, polygyny and polyandry are 
likewise lawful. Do you see no danger to the common good in that 
conclusion? And even if your own mind is not quite up to grasping a 
simple point of logic like that, can you not see that if many people do 
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accept it as a logical point, they have a reason for resisting its terrible 
consequences for the common good? 

You make a great to-do about Catholics vaguely crying that con- 
traception is “against nature.” It is a good trick, if you can get away 
with it, to make your intellectual opponents appear like nincompoops, 
as you do in saying that on that basis they must oppose amputation 
of gangrenous limbs, the use of X-ray, etc. The only bad feature of 
the trick is that too many people may know about it. And that man is 
several decades behind the times who has not heard of this particular 
trick before. “So you’re against birth-control,” the argument used to 
go, before almost everybody found out how foolish it was. “Then you 
should be against having your hair cut, paring your finger nails, and 
shaving your beard.” But no Catholic ever argued that “nature” has 
to be allowed to take her course in everything. If I say that it is against 
nature and therefore evil to kill a man in cold blood, or to gouge his 
eyes out, or to steal his goods, no sensible person will say that I main- 
tain that it is against nature and therefore evil to take an aspirin to 
stop a headache. Only that is an evil thwarting of nature which 
deliberately places an action that nature designs for a necessary end, 
and then destroys the necessary end. Eating is designed by nature for 
the necessary end of preserving life; if I eat poison deliberately, it is 
obvious that I am doing wrong because I am thwarting a natural action’s 
necessary end. So people who want the enjoyment of the sex act, and 
yet “poison” its necessary purpose, are thwarting nature in the evil 
sense. Again, you may not be intelligent enough to grasp the point, but 
you should be able to see that there is a point to be made, and not make 
yourself ridiculous by stuff and nonsense about X-rays and operations. 


S FOR your remarks about “Rythym,” it is amazing that a man 
A of intellectual standing, who as the head of a movement like 
that of Planned Parenthood might be expected to be fully informed 
on all matters pertaining to his hobby, can enter into public print with 
statements that prove him to be grossly uninformed. You say that since 
1932 the Catholic Church has endorsed “Rythym.” If you had asked 
anybody who knows a little more about this subject than you do, you 
would have learned that the principle behind “Rythym” has never been 
denied by Catholic teaching, which is, in the words of Pius XI, as 
follows: “They are not considered as acting against nature who in the 
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married state use their right in the proper manner, although on account 
of natural reasons either of time or of certain defects, new life cannot 
be brought forth.” This is no new doctrine for Catholics; just glancing 
through my own shelf of books I find it enunciated by a reputable 
Catholic theologian writing in 1890. Thus it marks no change, no sur- 
render, no illogical exception in Catholic teaching. The immorality of 
contraception consists in deliberately interfering with the necessary 
purpose of the sex action; it is not immoral for married people to place 
the action properly and without personal interference at any time. You 
could have learned all this before making a fool of yourself in the eyes 
of the wise, and a deceiver of the ignorant, by the falsehood that the 
Church has surrendered on one point and is only being arbitrary by not 
surrendering to you on all. 

But it is when you come to your positive arguments for not per- 
mitting the democratic voices of Catholics to be heard in the legislative 
halls of the land that you lay yourself open to the worst charge — viz., 
that you yourself are not interested in the common good, but solely in 
foisting your will on the nation. About the best argument you can give 
for your position is that a great many people want birth-control infor- 
mation, and that it is contrary to all democratic principles that ignorance 
be made obligatory in this free land. But, Doctor, if that be your prin- 
ciple, do you not see where it leads you? If a great many misguided 
people wanted fascism or Communism in this glorious free nation, 
would you call it criminal to block their avenues of propaganda — for 
the welfare of those who might otherwise be deceived? A great many 
people have wanted many things that the laws of the land had to take 
out of their reach. Thousands of youths wanted marijuana a few years 
ago. Did not the federal government become guilty of a terrible invasion 
of human rights when it decreed that every field of marijuana be 
stamped out and every salesman of the stuff put in jail? Wasn’t that 
making ignorance obligatory on a free people, many of whom wanted 
the thing they were denied? And on your principles, would it not be 
right and proper to publish advertisements of prostitutes in the daily 
papers, because many people want them, and it is wrong to make 
ignorance obligatory by suppressing such lists? And the abortionists, 
whom, it is estimated conservatively, many hundreds of thousands of 
women seek out every year — should they not be legalized and adver- 
tised publicly, because people want them, and ignorance must not be 
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made obligatory in the land? You see, there is no stopping if we start 
to adopt your principles. 

Again and again you repeat that Catholics have no reason for argu- 
ing democratically against relaxing the laws on the dissemination of 
birth-control information except a desire to foist their religious taboos 
on all Americans. You scoff at considerations presented in behalf of the 
common good, by far better educated non-Catholics than yourself. But 
that does not change the fact, that the whole point of the Catholic 
argument, as far as it concerns itself with influencing legislation, is the 
promotion of the common good. Catholics believe, for example, that 
one of the strongest supports for economic injustice in the United 
States, for the maintenance of less than living wages on the part of 
corporations and employers, is the fact that people like you are pro- 
moting birth-control. Thus the unjust employer can say to his unjustly 
paid employees: “You must adjust the size of your family to what I 
am willing to pay you. If I pay you enough to support only one child, 
you must not have more than one. Go to Dr. Upham and he will tell 
you how this can be done.” It will be a long time before living family 
wages will be universally paid in America, so long as you are around 
to provide an argument for paying less. If that is not contrary to the 
common good, we know of nothing that is. 

And for all your glib, offhand remarks about large populations in 
Russia, China, etc., there is still much to be said, and it has been said 
by experts both Catholic and non-Catholic, about the danger to a 
“civilized” country that adopts wholesale methods of contraception. 
Your education in this regard has hardly got past Malthus, who is as 
outdated on population problems as Darwin on evolution. 


And for all your show of sympathy for hard-pressed mothers and 
fathers, and underprivileged large-family children, there is a wide field 
of study open to you, requiring only an open mind, on the relations 
between contraception and divorce, contraception and broken homes, 
contraception and the health of mothers (both mental and physical), 
contraception and adultery, and, by no means least, contraception and 
the morality of youth. Every one of these points involves the common 
good; we do not ask that you grasp them all, if your opportunities of 
study are narrow, and your mind not exactly keen. But we do ask that 
you see that there is something to be said on this side of the controversy, 
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and that you refrain from accusing those who say it of being enemies 
of the welfare of their nation. 


N CONCLUSION, one last word. It is wholly consistent with Cath- 

olic principle to desire as you desire, “the safe birth of physically 
and mentally normal children.” It is no part of Catholic principle that 
husbands and wives are bound to have as many children as they can 
physically beget. It is Catholic principle, agreed with by many and many 
a non-Catholic, that the free use of marriage rights involves the respon- 
sibility of accepting the result, and that to regard as good the refusal 
to take that responsibility marks the beginning of disaster for a nation. 
We Catholics love America ; that is why we are willing to argue publicly 
for its survival as a nation. 








How to be Pure 


The Notre Dame Bulletin quotes the following comments 
of students on the relation between daily or frequent reception 
of Holy Communion and the overcoming of temptations to 
impurity : 

“Seniors are the biggest fools spiritually. I’m one. 
I think I know. I have stayed away from Communion for 
weeks at a time, and have fallen for most temptations. 
When I start back I can overcome any temptation and 
lead a good life. Holy Communion is the greatest force 
for good in the world.” 

‘Tt has aided me greatly in overcoming and stopping 
impure thoughts. It has made me respect Our Blessed 
Mother and all women more than I ever did before.” 

“I feel that it is the most wonderful help God has 
given man. A temptation that used to get the better of 
me I have mastered, thanks to Almighthy God. I am 
fortunate in being engaged to a wonderful Catholic girl, 
and I know that through Holy Communion we have 
learned to see each other as real children of God, de- 
signed to be of service to the world.” 

“Before I started daily Communion I was tormented 
daily with impure thoughts. They have decreased de- 
cidedly since I began the practice.” 

“Holy Communion keeps me closer to God, prevents 
me from using profane language and telling bad stories, 
gives me more confidence spiritually, and relieves me 
from fear in traveling.” 

“When discouraged or disheartened I instinctively turn 
to Holy Communion as practically my only relief.” 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Problem: What attitude should a mother and father take 
toward a girl of eighteen who insists on going out regularly 
with a non-Catholic boy-friend? I am the girl’s mother, and 
before I knew it she was all wrapped up in this boy, who is 
nice enough, except that he has no interest in any sort of 
religion. I realize how true are all the things that are said 
about the necessity of agreement in religion for happiness in 
marriage, but there seems to be so little I can do. 


Solution: It is now, madam, almost entirely too late to “take 
an attitude” toward your daughter’s keeping steady company 
with a non-Catholic. Your attitude should have been taken 
long ago, when the girl was in pigtails; it should have entered 
into all your personal little conversations with your growing 
daughter, in which you formed her mind and crystallized her 
attitude toward mixed marriage and even mixed company- 
keeping. Or did you fail to hold any such molding conversa- 
tions? Did you let your girl grow up without any effort to 
inscribe upon her heart your own principles about life and its 
problems? Did you think the Catholic school would take care 
of everything, and that all that you could do was to hope that 
her Catholic education would take? You were wrong, if you 
did, and you will never be able to call back the wasted years 
and use them over again. 


What you can do now depends on how badly you wasted the 
years in which you might have made your daughter’s mind 
reflect your own. If she has drifted away from ‘your confidence 
entirely, and fallen in love with her “nice young man,” about 
all you can do is weep and pray. Don’t make things worse by 
nagging, which usually sets young people in their rebellious 
plans like concrete in a mold. If you still enjoy her confidence 
and fond love to some degree, then set about making them 
even stronger by your unfailing sympathy, kindliness and desire 
to be of help. Even at this late hour she may eventually be 
inspired to sit down with you and thrash the matter out, and 


you may thus save her from a difficult marriage and from 
danger to her soul. 
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WHERE WAR STRIKES HOME 


Read this, you Americans who catch yourselves complaining of the 
hardships of war. Read it, as you prepare to slip into your warm bed. 
It comes from an eye-witness of the fury of war. 








E. F. MILLer 


HOUSE, in the ordinary acceptance of the word, is a shelter 

from the weather. From the most ancient times people cut down 
trees from forests and hewed out stones from quarries for the purpose 
of raising a roof over their heads against the rains and the snows that 
periodically persisted in falling from the skies. The most beautiful and 
the most homely shapes these houses took. Some were called castles 
from the ruggedness of the materials which comprised their parts; 
others, palaces from the richness of their appointments; still others, 
and these the most, huts or hovels from the lowliness of their lines and 
the lack of ordinary comfort. 

According to the thought of the time the rains and the snows were 
the only objects that could fall from the sky, with the exception, per- 
haps, of an occasional star that tumbled from on high but never seemed 
to land on anything less solid than the ground. And so the people made 
their houses only so strong as to thwart the efforts of the careening 
elements to find entrance where they were not wanted. 

It was in this day and age that new objects began to fall from the 
skies — huge objects that were packed with dynamite and filled with 
jagged steel. The roofs of houses were as so much tissue paper to 
them, and the walls no more than flimsy targets to be struck but once 
and then to crumble. The rains and the snows were not even related to 
this new and awful force, although they had this much in common, that 
they too came down from the sky. 

After one or two experiences with bombs people began to lose trust 
in the sturdiness of the houses that their fathers and forefathers had 
built before them. They would pick themselves up from the floor 
where they had been hurled (if that were possible), shake the dust 
from their trousers and make at once for that which but a moment 
before had been a door. Conventional houses were all right for rain 
drops made of water; but ecco, voila, they were quite unhandy in the 
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work of fighting rain drops made of iron. A great fear was born in 
that moment of enlightenment ; and out of that fear came the latest and 
the most unique of all the houses of all the ages—the Recovero or 
L’Abri. 


ROADLY translated the Recovero or L’Abri means home, the 
B house in which a man lives. Literally translated it means The 
Shelter. So a dictionaire would define it. However, even though the 
dictionary, in its succinctness and preciseness, is correct in its definition, 
a Recovero can be almost anything. It can be a ditch or a dugout, a 
hollow in the street alongside the curb, just sufficiently rounded in to 
fit the foremost portion of a man, or a coal bin. It can be a railroad 
tunnel, an ancient cave dug out by the Vandals or Etruscans, or a 
modern concrete structure made ten feet thick and fortified with steel. 
It can be the solitary confinement cells of a medieval prison, or the 
lugubrious vaults of buried kings and queens. It can be anything — as 
long as it provides shelter against the man-made storms that sweep the 
skies and destroy the earth. 

And it can be any place — beneath a building or behind a barn; 
upon a mountain top or in the recess of a valley; in the very heart of 
the populous districts, of out in the country, where only steep and wind- 
ing paths can lead to the welcome gates. It can even be in Alaska and 
America, although in these places it does not have the same home-like 
atmosphere, the same outstretched arms of greeting (figuratively 
speaking) as it has in other lands which censorship forbids us to men- 
tion. A Recovero has to be washed in the fire of exploding bombs before 
it can become an object more precious than the most precious jewels; 
it has to spring out of the ashes of a home before it can be looked upon 
as a resort more cozy than the Ritz in London. It is everywhere in the 
battle-scarred lands that Shelters have such a character. 

There is no comfort in the ordinary Recovero. No Raphaels or 
Murillos hang on the walls and no plush carpets cover the floors. Water, 
assembled from the centuries, it would seem, clings to the walls; and 
rotting leaves or just plain mud makes up the floor. There are lizards 
too, and other things that crawl around in the dark places beneath the 
earth. 

It is peculiar that people should select such a place for their home. 
One would almost believe that a spot beneath the rubble and the ruins 
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of a smashed-in house would be better than such an uncomfortable and 
revolting hideout. At least one would be inclined to hold that opinion 
from the safety of a far-off country where there has never been any- 
thing more phenomenal than a snow storm in June which caught the 
people without their fur coats and gloves. But it is different in the lands 
where the war has taken over, and unlike Midas, has turned to ashes 
all that it has touched. One would be inclined to believe, also, that with 
the necessity of living in that which is worse than a barn would be born 
the desire of not living at all. Again, that is not the case in countries 
where sorrow amounts to more than a missed train or an A card ration 
book. The more the sky raiders, the dictators and the marching armies 
take away from the people of these countries, the more they cling to 
that which remains. Life is just about all that remains to them now — 
their own personal life and the life of a tiny babe or two or maybe 
three — their own and their dear ones’ life, with perhaps a shawl or a 
tattered blanket thrown in; but they are going to cling to that with all 
their force, cost them what it may in inconvenience and hardship. 


ND so, night after night, the moment the sun begins to sink and 
A the chill of the evening to descend, they begin to make for home. 
Where they spent the day is a mystery that some future genius shall 
have to solve. Many, doubtless, in the streets and on the sidewalks, 
for they had no other place to which to go. Others in the doorways of 
the shops — the shops with their empty shelves and emaciated keepers 
— standing there, waiting for a piece of candy or a cigarette, tossed 
to them out of the bin of a passing soldier’s kindness. So they spent 
the day. But at the first approach of evening, they are on their way. 

It is a strange and pathetic crowd, although there are few signs of 
self-pity and still fewer requests for sympathy from those who are 
better off. The old and the young are there, the very old and the very 
young. Ancient women with thinned out, straggly hair hobble along 
with the help of a cane; infants sleep in the arms of the mothers or 
fathers, oblivious of the fact that there ever was a time when they 
could go to bed quietly, between clean, white sheets, to sleep the night 
through without suddenly being torn from their slumbers by the crash 
of exploding shells. And there are men and women, too, who give in- 
dications of great culture and high education, going along with the 
rest. Nor are there wanting monks and priests, with their cassocks 
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sweeping the dust behind them, and their funny little round hats bobbing 
up and down with all they say. It is like another Migration of Nations, 
like another Exodus or Anabasis. 

They are entirely unmindful of the military vehicles that try to pass 
them. A mammoth truck can clatter to within a foot of them before 
they give way to allow it passage. A jeep can blow its horn incessantly, 
but they act as though they do not hear. Most likely they do not hear. 
So many extraordinary things have happened to them in the past four 
or five years that they cannot become accustomed to all of them at once. 
Their consciousness is numbed. A thousand automobiles on the high- 
way, one almost on top of the other, may be a reality, but they consider 
it only a dream. And so they eschew the sidewalks, and cling to the 
middle of the road. And the traffic must content itself to fight its way 
through, or follow slowly behind. When final darkness comes, the 
difficulty will be over. There will be no one on the streets, even in the 
most populous parts. There will not even be a light. All will be black 
and deserted as though the city were a ghost city, inhabited only by 
the dead who once had made it live. The military vehicles shall have the 
road to themselves. 

These people must have strange thoughts as they move along to the 
Recoveros. They are passing through the neighborhood where they 
were brought up, where they romped and played as children. They are 
passing by their homes in which had been experienced all the joys and 
sorrows that are the reward and price of life. It was in that corner 
room that Antonio was born, almost at the cost of mother’s life. The 
scene still lives as though it happened yesterday — the frantic fear of 
father, the running about of the doctor and the nurse, the scared quiet- 
ness of the children. It was in that living room, on that very battered 
couch that protrudes from the pile of debris, that little Jeanine had died. 
And it was in all those rooms that the children had learned their lessons 
and said their prayers and played their games, and almost imperceptibly 
grew to man’s and woman’s estate. So many things had happened there 
that the very sticks and stones from the bottom to the top had taken 
on a special personality as though they were alive. And then, all of a 
sudden, it fell apart, like a house of cards. And it carried with it in 
the ruins not only the softened memories of the past but the people of 
the present on whom the best memories are built. It carried with it a 
wife, a father, a child. 
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These are the thoughts that must be occupying their minds as they 
pass the homes that not a thousand years of normal wear could have so 
completely wrecked. These are the pictures that burn in their imagina- 
tions as they sidestep the yawning holes in the streets, as they pause 
to rest from time to time, to relieve the burden of the blanket on the 
shoulder and the infants in their arms. And all the time they cast anxious 
glances at the skies. It is clear and bright this evening, the stars are 
coming out one by one. Yes, the visitors will appear out of the North, 
out of the darkness, out of the night, droning and whining their promise 
of more destruction. Again will take place the thundering crashes and 
the blinding flashes. Again the earth will tremble with the crumbling 
of buildings. Hasten, then, to the Recovero. It is getting late. Hasten 
to the safety of home. 


HEY arrive finally and seek out the place that they have been 

occupying each night. It is near the rear wall of the cave, or in 
the middle, or off to one side. The fact that they have taken that same 
position for many nights has given them a kind of right to it. No other 
person takes it over, even though he may be the first one to arrive. 
Since last night some water has dripped from the ceiling onto the 
ground, and the result is a pasty surface of congealing mud. But that 
does not matter. One cannot be choosy when one recalls that every inch 
of the Recovero will be filled before another hour passes. Nor can one 
be picky when one remembers that outside the Recovero there is no 
safety. Be thankful for small favors even though those favors are 
served up with mud. They spread their thin and worn blanket on the 
ground and wrap up the children in its folds. Somebody has lit a fire. 
All huddle around it and try to warm their chilled bodies. The night 
has completely fallen now, and with it a damp and bitter cold. It would 
be well to try and get some warmth in the system before attempting 
sleep. 

But it is only six o’clock, much too early to go to bed. What is there 
to do? Nothing. When a people has had trouble for a long, long time, 
they no longer have the energy to enter or maintain long discussions 
on politics or the problems of the day. So, there are no debates or 
spirited conversations in the Shelter. No back-slapping or loud hilarity. 
The men sit down, after they have been warmed, and lean against the 
wall. Occasionally they talk to those who are near them. The women 
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fumble with their babies, and dream of the time after the war when 
they shall bring those babies to America where there shall be no need 
for Recoveros or L’Abris and where the stars in the sky shall not be 
blacked out by the smoke of exploding bombs. 

After a while the fire dies down and silence descends on the cave. The 
children are now asleep, and the grown folks are slipping off one by 
one. But the sleep is not restful. The ground has no give to it, and 
after eleven o’clock it is seldom level. But an hour is snatched here and 
there. And so the night passes. At the first streak of dawn, all are up and 
ready for another day — another day just like the one before —a day 
of waiting for the war to end so that all this will be over. 


T IS hard to imagine how whole cities can live like this for weeks 
I and months. But so it is happening. And when you see it, the long 
procession of poor, forgotten people, making its way to its hole in 
the side of the earth each evening and every evening, a great pity 
springs up in your heart. You wonder how they can stand it. And you 
wish that you could do something for them to make their life more 
easy. Some few things you can do; but for the most part you are help- 
less. But you are glad that you are engaged in a struggle to put an end 
to all this. And you pray God that your work may be successful. You 
feel that even though you are an American you are not any better than 
anybody else. And, after all, all men were created equal. 


————Gems of Description Department 


The African Congo’s greatest wonder is perhaps the so-called 
Pigmy Forest. Since no drying sunshine ever penetrates, the 
Pigmy Forest is bottomed by a slimy ooze. Lions, tigers and all 
cleanly cats eschew the foul place, but snakes, lizards and —in 
the oozy lakes — crocodiles are noxiously at home. Branded upon 
memory may remain a fight between two mammoth crocodiles, 
x each some 20 feet long—savage devils, mercilessly tearing, 
raking, lunging, thrashing the ooze with loud slaps of mighty 
tails. The eyes seem to glare with sheer hate, remorseless, 
soulless, infernal. The defeated crocodile, mangled and dead, is 
not eaten until it has partially decayed, and thus becomes more 
succulent to the victor.— From an old account. 

Doubtless with a side dish of oozy slime. 
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HOLINESS IN OVERALLS 


Here is a patron for working-men, who, though they may not reach 
as high a place as he did, can learn from him the power of grace and 
the joy of God’s love. 








G. J. CorBetrT 


OU have seen him a hundred times on your own side street. Per- 

haps it never occurred to you that the workingman, clad in his 
paint-stained trousers, pipe in mouth, lunch pail in hand, might be 
anything more than a true-to-type picture of the downtrodden prole- 
tariat. Perhaps it never occurred to you that under the battered hat 
thoughts might be forming that would delight the most mystic of monks, 
that beneath the dusty vest a heart might be burning with desire of 
martyrdom for the Beloved. If you are blind to this possibility, you 
are ignorant of the power of God. For there lived in our own day a 
working man, Matt Talbot by name, whose life is a source of wonder- 
ment to everyone who hears of it and a challenge to every sincere 
Catholic. 

Had you met Matt Talbot on a Dublin street, you would not have 
troubled yourself to look twice. There was nothing at all odd about 
this one unskilled laborer among thousands. Though slight in build, 
he had the long, swinging stride of the man who had earned his way 
by the work of his hands. His flashing blue eyes, long angular face, 
balding head were not the marks of an unusual Irishman. As he strode 
along the street, you might have thought that his fixed study of the 
pavement was merely the outward expression of interior dullness of 
soul. Even Matt’s own sisters, perhaps the closest friends he had on 
earth, were to say of him after his death: “We always took Matt for 
granted and never minded to take note of what he did. We never thought 
anyone would write his life.” 

No one would ever have written a word about Matt Talbot had not 
the Lord God Almighty taken the matter in hand. He it was that caught 
Matt unaware and spread his fame like a gospel throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 

One day —it was Trinity Sunday in June, 1925— Matt Talbot, 
then sixty-nine years of age, was hurrying along a short-cut by-path 
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off Granby Row in Dublin. He must have been a little late for the Mass, 
his second that day, at St. Saviour’s Church on Dominick Street; for 
he was flushed and excited. Suddenly he stopped short; his hand sought 
his left waistcoat pocket; and he crumbled to the cement. A lady who 
kept a shop nearby saw him fall and rushed to his aid. She barely had 
time to say, “My poor man, you are going to heaven,” before the 
stricken Talbot died in her arms. A passing gentleman made the sign 
of the cross with a crucifix, and a Dominican priest arrived a short 
while later to pray at the side of the dead man. Thus, with this small 
group of mourners, simply, humbly, Matt Talbot passed away on a 
public sidewalk. The day may not be far distant when that public side- 
walk will become a shrine. 

The secret sanctity of a man whom his fellow laborers had always 
recognized as “pious” and “different” became apparent as soon as the 
public morticians began to prepare the body for burial. They found 
Matt’s meagre frame literally covered with penitential chains, ropes, 
and beads: around his waist and deeply imbedded in his flesh were two 
heavy dog-chains intertwined with a knotted rope; above the left elbow 
there was a light chain, tightly clasped; on the right arm and leg 
and on the left leg, there were more knotted cords; about his neck 
hung a large-beaded rosary from which were suspended medals some 
of which were the size of half-dollars. When he had gone to the hos- 
pital with heart trouble the previous year, Matt was careful to remove 
these chains lest anyone think him a holy man. But this time he had 
been caught off guard. The Sister who removed these instruments of 
penance placed them reverently in the coffin with the body. There they 
remain still, awaiting the day when they shall bear witness publicly to 
the sanctity of this humble Irish working man. 


HE story of Talbot’s life is simply told. He was born in 1856 in 
| ioe Dublin slums, one of a family of twelve children given by 
God to tee-totaling Charles Talbot and his saintly wife, Elizabeth. At 
twelve, Matt put down his class books and went to work. He worked at 
a variety of jobs in those early years. At first he was a messenger boy 
for a liquor company; later at seventeen he became a bricklayer’s 
laborer; at thirty-six he took a laborer’s job in the timber yard of 
Messrs. T. & C. Martin, where he worked till his death. 

Nothing very extraordinary seems ever to have happened to him. 
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His was a quiet and unromantic life indeed, at least to all external appear- 
ances. The monotony of daily work moved on through fifty-seven years 
unbroken even by serious illness until the last two years of his life. He 
was at work in the timber yard when the clock struck 7:45 A.M.; when 
it struck 6:00 P.M., he hung up his working clothes and departed. He 
had few friends — none at all who could claim a real intimacy. There 
is record of only one letter that he wrote. All his life he never left the 
environs of Dublin. He did not marry. He never even had a love affair. 
One day tracked after another like so many numbers on a calendar. 
Matt’s life was wholly eventless, monotonous, and unromantic. 


But to say that seriously is to spout the blackest of falsehoods. 
Matt Talbot’s life was a living proof that any man on God’s green 
earth can live the wildest of adventures without departing from his 


social stratum or even changing his cracked, scuffed-up, muddy working 
shoes. 


A short while after twelve-year-old Matt Talbot began work as a 
messenger boy for a firm of wine merchants, he had learned to drink 
heavily. His father, beside himself at the sight of his young son hell- 
bound for complete physical and spiritual collapse, took him away from 
this temptation and set him to work at the Port and Docks Board where 
he himself was employed as foreman. Here young Matt graduated from 
stout to whiskey. At seventeen, he had the decency to quit work at the 
docks where his drinking embarrassed his good father and seek for a 
position elsewhere. His whole wage, then amounting to some 18 
shillings, was deposited every Saturday at the public house and consumed 
before the following Thursday. Often he would pawn his clothes to 
get enough to drink. 


One day, as Matt and his drinking partners caroused in a local pub, 
a rather bedraggled replica of the old Celt minstrel, fiddle and all, 
wandered upon the scene. In high spirits, the drinkers invited the 
fiddler to join them. As the party progressed and the funds ran low, 
Talbot, resourceful man that he was, filched the fiddler’s fiddle, and 
took off for the nearest pawn shop. Funds replenished, the party went 
on and the fiddler was the merriest drinker of the lot. Presently the 
party broke up, the minstrel finding that his means of livelihood had 
vanished with the alcohol. Years later, Matt was still combing the 
public lodging houses of Dublin to find this fiddler and make good his 
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loss. Many were the Masses he had offered for this poor minstrel’s soul. 
Matt never succeeded in locating him. 


HIS may have been the incident that set Matt to thinking of the 

sad consequences of his drinking. But any brief, thoughtful glance 
would have brought to light the ruin he had created about him. His 
bad example had contributed to the downfall of his younger brothers. 
His prayers now consisted of a hasty sign of the cross in the morning, 
and nothing at all at night: he was usually too drunk to think of pray- 
ing. Though he hadn’t broken the practice of hearing Mass on Sunday, 
it was three years since he last approached the sacraments. He had 
acquired the habit of taking the Holy Name in vain. Yet somehow, in 
spite of it all, he had managed to keep his purity unsullied. His one 
besetting vice was over-indulgence in the pleasures of strong drink: 
all his other failings followed in its wake. 

At last, when Matt was in his twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth year 
of life, the grace of God struck. The effect was to endure till his death. 
One Saturday afternoon, payday at Pemberton’s Lumber Yard, Matt 
and his brother Phil were standing outside the gates, waiting for the 
“boys” to come out. They were penniless and very thirsty after an 
all-week “binge.” This particular payday meant nothing to them per- 
sonally, for they had done not a lick of work all week. But the rest of 
the “boys” had. With avid eyes they watched the workers, armed with 
pay-checks, emerge from the yard and enter the saloons for their well- 
earned nip. Under ordinary circumstances Matt would have been among 
them, the jolliest good fellow of them all. Today it was different. The 
laborers greeted the two brothers cheerily and passed on; no one 
thought of inviting them in for a drink. They accounted Matt’s notorious 
thirst too expensive an item. Slowly the futility of his life began to 
dawn on him. He left his brother on the street corner, and returned 
home announcing to his startled mother that he was “taking the pledge.” 

The ensuing fight between Matt Talbot and the cravings of his lower 
passions was an epic struggle. Habits fifteen years growing are not 
pulled up like pansies. With the common sense that was typical of him 
in later life, Matt contracted first to abstain for three months, then for 
one year, finally for life. Any other procedure would have broken his 
resistance in an instant; for he was declaring before the week was out: 
“It’s no use, mother. I’ll drink again when the three months are up.” 
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Even after he had taken the total abstinence pledge for life, we hear of 
him defeating a severe temptation to despair by casting himself to the 
ground in front of St. Francis Xavier Church and crying aloud: 
“Surely, oh Lord! I am not going to fall again into the habits I have 
left.” His body would not relax its demands, and he took refuge in 
holy violence: penitential chains, black fasts, long vigils of prayer, con- 
tinuous mortification. It was thus that he won his glorious victory. 

God too lent His aid. Matt asked for the gift of prayer; God 
granted his request in abundance. At first Matt’s frequentation of the 
sacraments and his long periods of prayer partook of the nature of 
self-defense. From his daily communion he drew strength to fight the 
day’s battles; by his long evening vigils whether at home or in the 
church before the Blessed Sacrament, he kept himself out of the Dublin 
streets and away from the lure of alcohol. This was the difficult, uphill 
struggle of the beginner. Later, prayer was not so much a shield as 
his very life’s blood. In the morning his alarm clock would rouse him 
from his plank bed and wooden pillow at 2 o’clock so that he could 
devote these early hours to prayer. At his daily Mass, he needed no book; 
he knelt in silent contemplation of the mysteries of the altar. Between 
truck loads and during the lunch hour at work, he sought a nook 
between the piles of timber to fall on his knees in prayer. At night 
again, from supper time till he went to bed, he prayed continuously. 
His life became the epitome, the personification of the devotion to 
prayer that has made Ireland a great Christian nation. 


IKE the: great Saints of the past, Talbot learned early in his 
spiritual odyssey the true secret of sanctity. In spite of his extra- 
ordinary penances and long hours of prayer, he knew that his success 
depended fundamentally on two factors: resistance to temptations and 
simple fulfillment of the ordinary duties of daily life. At work, he 
never allowed his devotions to interfere in any way with the require- 
ments of his position. He was scrupulously honest in handling his em- 
ployers’ property and would allow for no cheating by workers under 
his charge. A man of principle, he followed his fellow-workers when 
they struck for higher wages in 1913. “No one has a right to starve 
the poor into submission,” he declared. But no farther did he go; he 
would have no part with violence. He refused to read the newspapers. 
Politics were foreign to his interest. The Easter Week Rebellion of 
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1916, an uprising that split Ireland wide open, evoked from him a 
non-committal comment worthy of a diplomat: “Our boys will go into 
secret societies now.” For him the only earthly occupation he would 
allow as legitimately occupying his time was the work that gained him 
his daily bread and his weekly contribution to the local charities and the 
foreign missions. 

That was Matt Talbot, a working man of our day. Boldly he set 
his goal among the stars; and bolder still, he proceeded to attain it. 

A friend of Matt, writing after the publication of the pamphlet life 
of “the saint in overalls,” seems to have hit upon a very plausible 
explanation of Matt’s remarkable sanctity. “The explanation,” he 
says, “seemed to lie in his clear, logical mind. He was convinced that if 
the truths of Revelation were accepted as true, there should be no 
limit to our service save the impossible. It was this view that urged 
him on to his life of extreme penance and enabled him to persevere to 
the end.” 

For Matt Talbot himself, I suspect, the explanation would have 
been much simpler. Big words might have confused him. He was just 
a humble working man who had renounced the earthly pleasures that 
had fooled him once and had fallen in love with God. 








Muddled Experts 


It seems that the officials at Washington, addled perhaps 
by the horrors and problems of war, have really produced an 
income tax law that few people, even among the expert tax 
advisors, can make head or tail of. Editor and Publisher reports 
that the Cleveland Press sent five reporters one bright Monday 
morning to the Internal Revenue Office at Cleveland, where 
government “experts” are helping people make out their tax 
returns. The five men were equipped with identical sets of 
facts concerning a hypothetical income for 1943. They presented 
these facts to five different government experts, and got the 
following five answers: * 

No. 1 owed the government $12.55 

No. 2 was entitled to a refund of $13.88 

No. 3 owed the government $246.10 

No. 4 is entitled to a refund of $9.21 

No. 5 is entitled to a refund of $8.23 

An investigation has been promised, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, is surely overdue. 
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ON “LISTENING” 
L. M. MerriLi 


Character, it may be repeated once more, is life dominated by right 
principles. While it is often impossible to ascertain directly what are 
the actual principles dominating the life of an individual, it is possible 
to judge when right principles are lacking by the conduct of people in 
various circumstances. This series of character studies is based on that 
truth. The strong character manifests his right principles by his actions; 
the weak character demonstrates wrong principles by his. 

It is an old axiom that “being a good listener” is one of the con- 
stantly observable qualities of strong and noble characters. The “poor 
listener,” the man who is solely interested in leading every conversation, 
who shows no interest in anything that is said by others, who belittles 
the significance or truth or value of what others say by always butting 
in with something more remarkable or more significant, manifests thereby 
that he is under the sway of pride and self-love. He interrupts others; 
he outshouts others; he belittles others, all in order that he may speak 
his self-magnifying piece. 

The “good listener” has learned to translate into his conduct the 
twin virtues of humility and charity. He listens gravely and with interest 
to others first of all, because he realizes that he does not know every- 
thing; that there is always something to be learned; that only the 
arrogant fool is so wrapped up in himself and his own ideas that he 
manifests boredom when listening to others. Secondly, he listens as much 
as he talks, because thereby he shows kindness and consideration to 
others. He gives them joy; he earns their confidence; he opens the way 
to innumerable other forms of charity by the simple and easy charity 
of “good listening.” This holds even when the conversation of others 
is dull or ignorant or commonplace. Someone has said that the final 
mark of a gentleman is that he is able to listen to someone talk on a 
subject on which he knows nothing, without revealing that he himself 
knows everything about it. Try yourself with these questions: 

1. Do I insist on leading most conversations of which I am a part, 
as if I knew more than anyone else about each subject brought up? 

2. Do I catch myself frequently interrupting others to say something 
I think is more important than what they are saying? 

3. Do I find myself uneasy while others are speaking, and thinking 
only of what I am going to say when I get a chance? 

4. Do I belittle the remarks or stories told by others, always topping 
them with something better? 

5. Am I unable to keep silence if others are managing to keep a 
conversation sparkling and alive? 
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Romance of the Commonplace (31) 


CHOOSE YOUR GAME 


Your favorite card game is at least mentioned here, and something 
about it that you did not know before. 








F. DILLENBECK 


OULD you go to a card-party to play such games as “English 

\ \ Triomphe,” “As Nas,” “Piquet,” or “French Triomphe”? Very 

probably you would without knowing it, because these are the fifteenth 

and sixteenth century versions of the modern Bridge, the democratic 
Poker, the American Pinochle, and the popular Five Hundred. 

In the United States today, the card games most widely known are 
Rummy and Solitaire . . . and these appeal to Mr., Mrs., and Junior 
America alike. But ordinarily, where there are three- or four-somes, 
the cards are dealt for Contract and Auction Bridge, Pinochle, and 
Poker. And to complete the nine favorites of Uncle Sam, there are 
Five Hundred, Whist, and Hearts. Uncle Sammy’s nephews and nieces 
are, indeed, versatile card sharks. 

Now for a hasty paging through the “Family-Game Album” of 
playing cards. Some portraits there are so dusty and cobwebby from age 
that recognition is no longer possible. Most games are variations of 
older ones, and these elders are long since lost in the oblivion of antiquity. 
But from what is known about them and from definite traits common 
to many games, it is possible to trace cursorily the different card- 
families as they developed through the years. 

The album-covers swing open. Page one comes to view. There be- 
gins the Bridge family. 

Though Bridge in some form or other is the most popular game 
today, it, too, had an humble beginning in the 16th century game of 
English Triomphe, or Trump. The problem-child of mother Trump was 
the game Ruff-and-Honors, so naturally the newcomer was also Eng- 
lish. In it, twelve cards to each player constituted a hand; four cards 
remained over, and the top one of these was turned to decide trump. 
Fortune smiled upon the man with the ace of trump, for he could “ruff” 
or take up the four cards from the table and slough off from his hand 
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any undesirable characters. “Honors,” already popular, were certain 
cards which received special points for merely being held in the hand. 
The “Honors” of this game were the high-cards of trump: the Ace, 
King, Queen and Jack. 

As Ruff-and-Honors grew into adolescence, it developed new fea- 
tures. “Whisk” was the result. In 1674 there is found the first mention 
of Whisk, the name having come from the “swift whisking up of the 
tricks.” The rule-book of the time advised many subtle, and many far 
from subtle, ways of betraying the opponent’s hand. In fact, a code, 
whether spoken or gestured, seemed to be a recognized part of the 
proper technique. That explains the reactionary change of name this game 
soon acquired, viz.: “Whist.” Of this, an early author writes, “the very 
name implies ‘Hold Your Tongue’.” Dummy Whist was the answer to 
the problem of the three stranded players, whereas Double Dummy 
Whist remedied the situation for the two lonely hearts. For in these 
games with the exposed hand idea, two or three persons could play, 
what amounted to, partnership games. 

“Boston,” the American version of Whist, was played for tricks 
alone. Honors were entirely disregarded. So popular was this idea that 
Benjamin Franklin, when in Paris about 1767, introduced the game 
there. Before long it had become the rage of Paris. 

Whist in Italy is much the same story. In 1790, out came the com- 
fortable seats from the boxes of the Florence opera house, and in went 
card tables. Though the music of the opera remained, it lost ground 
along with those seats. It was now considered of value chiefly as “in- 
creasing the joy of good fortune, and soothing the affliction of bad” 
for the Whist players. 

“Straight” bridge was the first form of modern Bridge. In it the 
dealer could name trump, or if he preferred he could “bridge” this 
decision to his partner. 

Then came the year 1903. In a lonely hill-station in India three 
British civil service men were gathered there with their pack of cards. 
“Fellows,” was the ingenious suggestion one day, “let’s bid to see who 
names trump!” It was the first game of Auction Bridge. 

The step from there to modern Contract was only a matter of time. 
And today both forms are very popular. What variations there are 


come in the manner of scoring and in the entirely different attitude on 
bidding. 
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HE second page of the album reveals the “Poker-Family-Pic- 
, poe 

Poker is another game popular throughout the world. It is a game 
long since out of the diaper stage. For Poker can be traced to a game 
at least four hundred years old. Among its forerunners, similar in 
rules but differing in name, are found such games as “Pochen’’ in 
Germany, “As Nas” in Persia, “Gilet” and “Poque” in France, “Brag” 
in England and “Primero” in Italy. 


As first played in the United States, five cards dealt from a twenty 
card pack, Poker is undoubtedly the Persian game of “As Nas.” The 
French settlers in Louisiana in the early nineteenth century learned it 
from Persian sailors. At once noticing the similarity between certain 
combinations of the new Eastern game and their own Poque, the French 
preferred to adopt the new manner of play but under their old title. 
Shortly afterwards southern gentlemen, ignorant of the French pro- 
nunciation, referred to the game as “po-keh.” The northerners then 
took it for granted that this pronunciation was only the result of their 
neighbor’s drawl. Consequently they called the game “Poker.” And so 
the name was born, today representative of a typical American game. 

A word proper to Poker from the very beginning, both of the game 
and of the word, is the five lettered word “bluff.” It was already present 
in the English “Brag” of 1751. The player who said, “I brag” and 
increased his stake — bluffing or not — won the hand, if his brag went 
unchallenged by an equal or larger wager. To bluff means to try to 
mislead the others. As to how this is done there are two schools of 
thought. All poker-players, of course, believe in the adage “Cards and 
not conversation count,” but some try to mislead through conversation, 
mannerisms, or the play of the cards. Others adopt the stolid attitude, 
the “poker face” or the “wooden Indian” character. For them it appears 
as if ‘rigor mortis’ had already set in— from the neck up. Both ap- 
proaches are perfectly proper to poker, and it is only a matter of every- 
one for himself. 

What is new about poker can be pointed out in one hand. Five cards 
are now dealt instead of the original three. This gives more chances for 
double combinations. The other modern element is the introduction of 
“wild cards” (certain cards, usually the “deuces,” that can be used for 
any card in the deck) and the popular “dealer’s choice of variations,” 
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in which the dealer may choose what form of poker will be played in 
the hand he deals. 

There are 2,598,960 possible poker hands in a 52-card deck; and 
there are 1,302,540 chances of getting a hand of less value than one 
pair. Hands like that demand all bluff and sturdy constitutions ! 

Recently a new 65-card deck has been devised. To the original 52 
cards is added another complete suit of 13 cards. The “Eagle Suit” in 
the United States ; the “Royal Suit” in Europe. Poker’s new suit allows 
more players to get into the game without the danger of running out 
of cards. 

“The gentlemen’s” game, as poker was formerly called, is now com- 
ing into its own. Its popularity is constantly increasing. In fact, Madame 
may now be seen at her Club behind a stack of chips instead of bending 
over a Contract score sheet. The day of the wife’s ransacking the poker- 
husband’s pockets is pretty much of the past. Stag at one time, the 
“Gentleman’s game” has been invaded. 


NOTHER page of the album of card games reveals the family 
A called the “Beziques.” 

This family boasts of such prominent members as the game of 
Bezique itself, Sixty-Six, German Binocle, and the American Pinochle. 
But these games, though themselves fairly recent, boast of a double 
ancestral parentage, traceable back almost to the beginning of European 
card games. 

The French game of Piquet is believed to have been introduced 
during the reign of Charles VII of France (1422-1461). It was 
mechanically designed for a ballet of living cards given in the palace 
of Chinon. From Piquet, the Bezique group derived the idea of 
Sequence, Four of a Kind, Last Trick, as well as the general manner 
of playing. At this time all card suits were of equal value. It was not 
until later, when they began to represent the professions (militia, officials, 
clergy and merchants), that these personifications became mirrored in 
the superiorities of certain suits over the others. 

From the ancient showdown game of Matrimony, Bezique also 
adopted many things. In this game, any King and Queen represented 
Marriage; any Queen and Knave, Intrigue; and any King and Knave, 
Confederacy. In the Bezique group Confederacy was omitted, but 


Marriage and Intrigue were both borrowed . . . the queen of Spades 
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and the jack of Diamonds, in Pinochle, became an undeniable Intrigue. 


HE Euchre-group picture holds a prominent place in the album, 

Tes from its ancient origin and its many surviving popular forms. 

This group embraces four of the best known and most popular games 

in the world: Ecarté in France, Napoleon in England, Spoil Five in 
Treland, an Euchre in America. 

Euchre has long been regarded as descended from the old Spanish 
game of Triomphe and the elderly Irish game Spoil Five. The Spanish 
game is traceable to 1520 when it was popular in Spain; the parent of 
Spoil Five, the game Maw, the favorite recreation of James I (1603- 
1625), is lost in the dim shadows of Irish “cardology.” 

When the Spanish game became the French Triomphe, it under- 
went many changes in the transfer. With the French settlers this game 
wert to Louisiana. Once there it evolved into Euchre. This game, 
popular today, is the American cousin of the French Ecarté. 

Five Hundred, a game popular in the United States, is a further 
development of Euchre. With it, Skat and Schafskopf form a trium- 
virate of famous games, stemming from the same source, that have 
thousands of devotees. 

A group of games that used to be very popular for card parties 
and clubs may be called the “All Fours Family.” This group is found 
among the oldest games of cards. The original game was the parent of 
a large family of variations, all of these being of American birth. 

The brothers and sisters of this family are Old Sledge, Seven- 
up, Shasta Sam, and Smudge. Another brother, Auction Pitch, has the 
four points characteristic of this group — high, low, jack, and game. 
The bidder names trump by playing his first card, and right or wrong 
with that card he has “pitched” his trump. Pedro and Cinch (Double 
Pedro) are other variations of the All Fours Family. That Cinch is 
popular with some horsemen, especially the western cowboy, can be 
gleaned from the word itself. Its very name “Cinch” means to adjust 
the girth on a bucking bronco so that no amount of kicking will free 
him. That describes, too, rather well one of the principal tactics of the 
game, to “cinch” certain tricks, so that no opponent can possibly get 
either of the Pedroes free. 


O:. cannot clearly discern the little details in the background of 
some album-pictures, Years have erased or made dim the parentage 
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and origin lines of many card games. Little is known of their family 
history. Such a game is “Hearts,” the answer to a maiden’s prayer, if 
she is consistently holding poor cards. In “Hearts” the idea is not to 
win tricks, but rather to lose them if you can. “Conquian,” the original 
“Rummy,” is a favorite game in Mexico and the border states across 
the Rio Grande; “Rummy,” the United States version, has itself de- 
veloped into a dozen different forms. “Solitaire,” the refuge of the card 
addict who has no one with whom to play, has hundreds of variations, 
though only a few of them are widely known. “Cribbage,” said by 
experts to be the only perfect two-handed game, is very old and very 
unique; it has few relatives that can be identified. There are hundreds 
of other card games, bearing slight or no resemblance to the families 
outlined here; their diversity is limited only by the ingenuity of the 
human mind, which is all but unlimited. 

When it comes to a choice of card games, the old adage “De gustibus 
non disputandum” or “Each one to his own taste” must be followed. 
There is hardly a game that does not have its enthusiasts, who will orate 
long and learnedly that “it is the best game in the world.” Play what 
you will, but play it with kindliness, friendliness, and unfailing good 
temper. Don’t be like the lady-visitor, who when her host suggested: 
“Shall we have a friendly little game of cards?” answered: “No. Let’s 
play Bridge!” 

-———Chemist’s Appraisal of Woman———— 


From The Tie, publication of St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, 

comes this chemical analysis of the make-up of woman: 

Symbol — WOE 

Accepted atomic weight — 120 

Occurrence — Found wherever man exists. Seldom in free 
state. 

Physical Properties — Very active. Boils at nothing and may 
freeze any minute. Melts when properly treated. Very 
bitter if not well used. 

Chemical Properties — Very active. Possesses great affinity 
for gold, silver, platinum and precious stones. Violent * 
reaction when left alone. Able to absorb great amounts 
of expensive food. Turns green when placed beside a 
better looking specimen. Ages rapidly. 

Uses — Highly ornamental. Useful as a tonic in acceleration 
of low spirits, etc. Equalized distribution of wealth. Is 


probably the most powerful (income) reducing agent 
known. 








Caution — Highly explosive when in inexperienced hands! 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 








THE MERCY OF PAIN 


An old man of eighty once said: “I have lived to thank 
God on my knees for not granting me many of the favors I 
begged of Him in my youth.” We do not all grow old enough 
to see, with wiser eyes than those of youth, the mercy of God 
in not granting many specific petitions we have made to Him. 
But every one can learn, merely by looking about, by watching 
the example of others, that frequently there is mercy in pain 
that it would be cruelty to remove. 


“Through prosperity,” a wise old saying goes, “faith is 
more often lost than through suffering.” The world is filled 
with examples of this saying. Even sometimes, when obviously 
through prayer and prayer alone some suffering has been lifted 
from a human heart, the passage of time finds that same heart 
growing cold towards God, and even adopting ways of rebellion 
and sin. 


A tragic example of this comes to mind. In a large church 
we know there is a beautiful shrine in honor of the Mother 
of God. Affixed to the wall beside the shrine there is an expen- 
sive marble plaque, on which it is recorded that a certain 
woman, in the last stages of tuberculosis, given up by all the 
attending physicians, by this plaque affirmed her belief that 
through the intercession of the Blessed Mother, her health 
thus despaired of was completely restored. A few years after 
the plaque was erected in gratitude, the same woman fell in 
love with a divorced man and married contrary to the laws 
of God and outside the Catholic Church. How short was her 
memory of God’s goodness! How soon she forgot that the 
second life she had been given belonged doubly to God. 

In more cases than will ever be known on earth, God is 
merciful in not restoring health, for all the pleading prayers 
that ascend to His throne. It is probable that He permits some 
of the infidelities of those He answers to become known to 
give comfort to others whom He loves too much to relieve of 
suffering when He knows that greater misfortune would result 
later on. It is no mental fiction for a shut-in to say: “If God 
does not answer my prayers and makt me well, He must be 
preserving me from some danger I do not even know.” 
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EPITAPH FOR A TRAMP 


Just a nobody out of nowhere, but he earned a love that made many 
mourn him after he was dead. 








W. J. LockMAN 


= was little Jimmie crying his eyes out — figuratively speak- 
ing. 

“Now that’s all right, Jimmie,” the soft voice of his mother purred 
in his ears. “Spike’s better off now.” ) 

Yes, Spike, the friend of the whole neighborhood, was dead. He 
was one of those bewiskered old boys. He had never seen a razor in his 
life, or, at any rate, he never looked like he had. At one time he had 
been big and handsome. Now he was old and thin — and dead. 


Nobody really seemed to know where his former home had been. 
He had just drifted in like some hobo. But then, nobody really cared 
where he had lived. It was sufficient that he now lived in their vicinity, 
or had till an hour or so ago. The youngsters of the district were wel- 
comed into the world by Spike. Whenever a baby was born he seemed 
to know of it somehow and could be seen looking into the crib — look- 
ing with wistful and hopeful eyes, seeming to see that little tot as he 


would be in a few years, as he would be when he would be playing in a 
happy child’s world. 


That was one thing Spike enjoyed, playing with children. He did 
not seem to’ consider it beneath his dignity to run and romp with the 
little ones. Old Spike was a kind of guard over the children, warning 
them of an approaching automobile or of broken glass. That was some- 
thing the mothers appreciated, Spike’s love for children. 

It did seem peculiar though, no doubt even to Spike, that they should 
trust their loved ones to the complete charge of such a chap. A rough- 
looking beggar-like fellow. He never seemed to eat at home, always at 
somebody else’s house. And, as often as not, on his own invitation. He 
never took the best there was; scraps were good enough for him. On 
the other hand, he never refused anything the children would offer him. 
He would take their best piece of candy if they offered it, not because 
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he liked it, but he would not hurt their feelings just to protect his tongue 
from a too pungent bit of something or other. 


PIKE was a queer old fellow. He would go every place the children 
S went — or almost every place. When they went to church, he went 
too. He went as far as the front door. The neighbors thought nothing 
of it however. In fact, they took it for granted; such a one as Spike 
would not be expected to go to church. Theaters? That was a little 
different. Not much, but some. Most often he would wait outside in 
some shady spot till the show was over. Once in a while he would go 
inside with them, but only after much coaxing. Even then he had to 
be sneaked through the exit or past the usher some way. He had no 
money and would allow none to be spent on him. His folks had had 
none and he was not going to have any. 


That was something else, his parents. He never mentioned them; 
not even a hint was dropped. Everyone could tell that somewhere along 
the ancestral line somebody had stepped out of caste — downward. That 
was noticeable in Spike’s features. They were too delicate to be of the 
ordinary hoi polloi; even his mannerisms bespoke a hidden royalty of 
some sort. But from no other source than his mannerisms or his phys- 
ical appearance did Spike betray his past. Many were the guesses 
made. They were all seconds. 


Now the old fellow was dead — deader than the Marley of door- 
nail renown. He had been crossing the street when suddenly a screech- 
ing of brakes made him look up. Too late. A truck hit him, carried him 
several feet and stopped. The driver scrambled out of the cab. He saw 
that Spike was breathing, and began inquiring as to what was to be 
done. The neighbors agreed that he should be sent to a hospital. Know- 
ing Spike’s lack of pecuniary opulence, they pooled money to pay for 
all bills that would accrue. All to no avail — Spike died. 


He was going to be missed. Missed by the children and missed by 


their parents. He had never troubled the parents, never given them 
cause for worry. He had always enjoyed their company, but his love 
was for their offspring. He liked being welcomed by those children who 


had grown up, but he loved it most when they who had not grown up 
welcomed him. 
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PIKE was dead and Jimmie was not to be comforted. His mother 
S tried persuasion ; she tried scolding; even implored him not to cry. 
The answer she received was invariably the same. 

“But, mommy, Spike was such a swell dog.” 





Art in’ Gestures 


From the Stars and Stripes, newspaper published on the 
Italian Front for American soldiers in the campaign, we take 
these directions for talking with gestures. They are obviously 
based on frequent experience with the language of motion, 
which Italians have raised to a high art. We hope no Italian 
will feel offended at this description of typical Italian gestures, 
just as no American should feel offended at an Italian’s interest 
in national American traits and mannerisms. The treatise on 
“How to gesture” is as follows: 

1. Place the index finger of either hand on the corre- 
sponding cheek and rotate the hand at the wrist. If the right 
hand is used, rotate with a clockwise motion; if the left 
is selected, turn in a counter clockwise fashion. Now smile. 
This is translated as “good.” The more brisk the gyratory 
motion the greater the degree of approval indicated. The 
use of both hands at once means “very good.” Used with a 
leer, a drool, a hoarse whistle, or low, repeated gasps, this 
gesture is capable of many nuances 

2. Place the two hands together as if in prayer. Rock 
them gently back and forth. Suck the cheeks in lightly and 
put a little agony in your eyes. Answer whatever question 
is asked you with a slight tremor of the hands. Roughly put 
into words, this means: “Oh, dear, I wish I knew what to 
do or what to say but it’s such a terrible world what with 
the war and the bombings and Vesuvius, and I’m only a 
poor miserable stupid ugly incompetent puzzled nogood fool 
who doesn’t know nothing.” 

3. Placing the outstretched fingers on the Adam’s apple, 
bring the hand forward smartly until it snaps from the 
chin. In some circles, “poo, poo, poo, poo,” is said in a 
rapid sneering manner during the course of the gesture. 
This means: “No, I haven’t got any, I don’t want any, and 
besides it stinks.” 

4. Put a blank expression on your face and hide your 
face behind your hands. Place your hands behind your back 
and fold yourself into a small ball and roll into a corner. 
Roughly translated this means “I know you want me, but 
I ain’t here. I must be somewhere else.” 
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Three Minute Instruction ==== 


WHY WE NEED MORTIFICATION 


The coming of Lent always raises the question of the why 
of mortification. It is said that God gave us the good things 
of earth to enjoy, to remind us of His goodness, to make easier 
the working out of our salvation. Why should we be expected, 
then, to give up any of them in the name of mortification? Here 
are some of the reasons: 


1. Mortification of some kind is necessary, because a price has to 
be paid for the eternal happiness of heaven. The price would be amply 
paid if it were possible for human beings to give up in life every pleas- 
ing thing that is wrongfully desired, without particular training or 
effort, for the love of God. But human nature in general is not equal 
to that much mortification without training and effort. It finds itself 
strangely and strongly attracted by pleasing things that are evil for 
it in its particular circumstances, such as sex pleasure outside of 
marriage, self-exaltation at the expense of others, etc. Mortification, 
which means denying self some things that are not evil, is the train- 
ing for denying things that are evil. 


2. Mortification of some kind is necessary because for practically all 
human beings personal sin has in some way upset the balance of God’s 
goodness and taken some pleasure that God did not intend. The 
balance is restored by denying self some pleasure that could have 
been enjoyed without sin. The great example of this is Christ’s death 
on the cross, which restored the balance which had been, without 
Christ, irretrievably tipped by original sin, and which made possible 
each individual’s restoration of the balance destroyed by actual sin. 


3. Mortification is psychologically necessary for anyone who would 
awaken in his heart an appreciation of God’s goodness in granting 
to man so many good things. It is a psychologically sound principle 
that good things are seen at their best only when they are taken 
away or given up for a time. No one can give up all the good things 
of this life, nor is anyone allowed to give up all of them, because 
all that is necessary at least to sustain life must be used. But to give 
up some pleasures is to make oneself mindful of the value of all, and 
of the goodness of God in bestowing them on man. That is the 
beginning of gratitude and of the true dependence on God that is 
the foundation of all religion. 


Thus mortification can be proved to be necessary for man. 
Lent is the season, designed by God’s providence, for the special 
application of these truths. He who does apply them will be 
able to enjoy most the good things God has given. 




















DONT SEND THAT LETTER 


Everybody knows how much letters are appreciated by boys at the 


fighting fronts. But that doesn’t mean any kind of letter! Some letters 
are worse than none! 








B. Tosin 


MERICA’S millions of fighting men and women are now scattered 
A on 56 fronts over the whole world. A year ago many of these 
service men and women were working in our factories, on our farms, 
or just attending our schools. Today they are in England, Italy, India, 
New Britain, or in some other of the far-flung outposts of the United 
States. No matter where they are, however, their thoughts are con- 
stantly traveling back to the United States and to the home and the 
people they have left behind. 

The people at home realize this. Parents, wives, sweethearts, and 
friends are constantly trying to keep the distant fighters informed of 
the events of the home front. As a result, many Americans are now 
writing letters for the first time in their lives. After their work is over 
these people forget their own weariness long enough to write letters 
to those in the uniforms of Uncle Sam. 

Anybody with a radio or eyesight knows how the Army and Navy 
have been encouraging the American people to write to the men and 
women in their services. When American sons were first being sent to 
man the newly acquired island outposts, officialdom saw the important 
part letters played in the lives of the soldiers, sailors, and marines. At 
once machinery was set up for quick mail delivery to the men in the. 
field. Never before had a nation at war been faced by such a gigantic 
postal problem. Almost simultaneously with the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor a world-wide postal system had to be set in motion. In a matter 
of weeks it had to reach the American fighters on all the far-scattered 
fronts of a global war. 

That the mails succeeded in girding the earth quite efficiently is 
evident. No matter where the American is fighting, no matter how 
often he is transferred, properly addressed mail will reach him. 

Mail boosts the spirit and moral of the men and women in the 
Armed Services as much as blood plasma encourages an anemic heart. 
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Whether the fighters are stationed on an out-of-the-way island in the 
Pacific, with the fleet looking for the Japanese Navy, caring for freight 
under the hot sun of Iran, or facing the German troops in Europe, the 
mail call always brings the same response. Each American hopes and 
prays that there will be a letter for him or her. If none should come 
for a few days or weeks running, they worry and fret. Their imagina- 
tion haunts them with the most preposterous happenings that might 
have caused the delay of their mail. They constantly complain to each 
other about the lapse of time since the last letter from the States. 

When the mail does come through for them, they cannot contain 
their joy. They read it wherever they can and as soon as they can. 
Everything else is forgotten. Food and sleep must wait. 

The men and women in uniform have themselves told the people 
back home how they expectantly look forward to mail, and rejoice when 
it comes. From movies, magazine articles, posters, and advertisements 
Americans have been shown the anticipation, excitement and even 
disappointment that the mail-call arouses. What they fail to see is that 
which follows the opening of the mail they send. All too often it is a 
scene of dismay, disappointment and undisguised disgust. Imprudent 
correspondence is the cause. 


N ALMOST every group of American fighting men some few stand 
I out who are walking apparitions of dejection. The letters they have 
received from home are often the cause. Imprudent letters from the 
wife, sweetheart, family or friend are preying on their minds. The 
Service can do nothing with or for them. Instead of preparing them- 
selves for their struggle with the Germans and the Japs, these men are 
using up their mental energy worrying about the conditions back home. 
The letters they receive make them subjects for a psychopathic ward 
rather than the battlefield. 

Such letters may be thought to be rare. They are not. One out of 
every ten received in one Army camp should never have been written: 
when written, should never have been mailed. They may have done the 
writers some good. The soldiers who received them, however, certainly 
got no good from them. 

Offenders against good letter writing are found among all groups 
of people. The worst ones, however, are the wives, sweethearts, and 
immediate family of the service men. It is from these that those away 
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from home expect the greatest understanding and encouragement. 
Usually they get it. It is in one letter out of ten that these sentiments 
are lacking. The morale of an American service man can be destroyed 
by this type of letter. 

The selfish wife is the most harmful offender among the imprudent 
letter-writers. By long hours of brooding she has convinced herself that 
her enforced separation from her husband is of far greater importance 
than the fate of mere nations. Her letters contain one complaint after 
another in rapid succession. She cannot understand why he does not 
get home. “Why can’t you get a furlough?” runs her refrain. “You 
haven’t been home for months. Is it because you don’t want to come 
home: you don’t care any more for me or your home? If you did you’d 
find a way to get a furlough. Your brother always does. He’s been home 
twice since you have. So have a couple other fellows from the neighbor- 
hood. Do you wonder why then, dear, I am convinced that you have 
changed and that in a short time the Army will be breaking up our 
home? For unless you make some attempt to get a furlough soon, I’m 
afraid it'll come to that.” 

Imagine the effect of such a letter on a soldier fighting for his life 
in Italy or in the Pacific. He may have been trying to get back to the 
States for months. Most soldiers are. He must wait his turn. Sure, he 
wants to get home. That is all he lives for — to see his wife and friends 
once more. But he is in the Army. No longer is he master of his time. 

At first such letters may stir him on to greater efforts to get sent 
back to the United States. But as the letters continue to come and his 
chances for returning are as distant as ever, it is instances of just such 
colossal selfishness that lead to the breaking up of homes. 


HE sick-wife-seeking-sympathy can drive any man to a frenzy of 

worry. But for a man to receive letters from such a wife when ona 
distant battlefield and having his own nerves worn thin by the constant 
thundering of battle equipment and explosives is tantamount to giving 
him a ticket to a hospital for the mentally unbalanced. 

Such wives are usually suffering simply from uncontrolled nerves. 
They desire sympathy because they are separated from their husbands. 
At home they don’t get it. Many of the other women are undergoing 
similar separations and have no patience for whiners. As a result they 
take it out upon a man who is having troubles and difficulties of his 
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own. While professing undying love in their letters, they are, whether 
they realize it or not, undermining the love of their husbands by their 
uncontrolled and useless whining. 

Letters written by wives using the tragedy of war as a convenient 
opportunity to slip out on Service Men husbands have just as devastat- 
ing effect on the men. Pleading a desire to be “honest” with her spouse, 
a wife will write telling of her desire to be free of him: that their 
marriage was all a mistake: that she has found another man with whom 
she will be happy. 

There is nothing honest about this. It is simple desertion. The hus- 
band will not take it calmly. He will fight the proposal. At present he 
may be unable to do a thing about it. That will come later. Meanwhile, 
the energy that he will use to fight such a stab-in-the-back should be 
used to fight the enemies of the country. He is useless for waging the 
war against the Axis until his own private trouble is over. Until that 
is settled he can do little else. Meanwhile the “honest” wife has con- 
tributed her bit to the war effort,—for the Axis cause. She has 
sabotaged a fighter and made him useless to his country. Such desertion 
is treason to love and to patriotism. 

Wives are not the greatest offenders, however, in writing letters 
that tend to drive the service men to the verge of insanity. That dubious 
honor is reserved to the families. In these cases the family piles its 
unsolved problems upon the already heavy pack carried by the person 
in the field. The pack given him to carry by Uncle Sam is usually heavy 
enough for any man. The added burden of home troubles can crush 
him. 

Weak-willed parents, instead of fighting the war with their sons, 
are often waging a private war against them. In their letters they con- 
stantly harp on petty troubles, worries and bad health. They certainly 
must not realize the damage they are causing by writing in such a 
manner. The determination of their sons to fight the global war is 
undermined by them. The distracting personal squabbles at home claim 
all their attention. 

Imagine how the determination of a home-loving boy would be 
blasted by a letter from his mother telling how she cannot stand the 
separation any longer. That while she herself is well, his father has 
changed enormously since he went to war: she does not think that he 
will live until he comes back: he should not work, but ought to be in 
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bed. The butcher told her that the war was going to last another seven 
years. He did not expect to see his son again. And so on... . 


MERICANS must realize that unloading useless worries on the son 
A will no longer relieve the mother than infecting her son with men- 
ingitis will relieve her of the illness. On the contrary, such letters will 
destroy the peace of the serviceman’s mind and anything that does that 
lessens his chances of returning home safely. What such oversolicitous 
mothers need more than anything else is a great deal of determination — 
a resolve to keep useless troubles from their sons. In their letters they 
must think only of their children’s conditions and needs in their strange, 
warring life. If parents— fathers as well as mothers — would keep 
before their minds the difficulties their children are facing, if they 
would only recall that their sons — and daughters too — have problems 
of their own in the military life, then they would think a hundred times 
before saying anything in their letters that might destroy their peace 
of mind. 

Chaplain Philip M. Hannan, the spiritual father of 11,000 Catholics 
at an Army Air Force basic-training center, gives the climactic example 
of a soldier being harassed by his family. This poor fellow was trying 
to prepare himself for the battles he would have to fight in Europe or 
in the Pacific. But the family seemed to think that they were waging 
a more important battle, and they made this unfortunate soldier the 
focal point of their attacks. Four times each day he received special 
delivery letters from different members of his family condemning the 
actions of the other members. The soldier did not know what to do. 
He could not get leave to go home to straighten things out. After three 
weeks of this he did not know front from back. He developed hysteria. 
It was only after the chaplain advised him to telephone that he knocked 
out the home-war by an eighteen-minute verbal barrage that completely 


silenced everyone. The fight was over. The soldier regained his mental 
equilibrium. 


| ome it surprises you to hear that such demoralizing letters are 
written. Yet, as has been mentioned, about 10% of those received in 
one camp are block-busting morale breakers. The reason is that too 
many persons simply write as they feel without any thought of its con- 
sequence upon the recipient. They forget that letters are supposed to 
help those in the armed forces; not the writer. 
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If when they are writing to their sons and daughters, and friends, in 
the armed services the people at home would remember the unnatural 
position in which the war has placed these Americans, then they would 
write of nothing that would cause them any disquietude of mind. 

You should write to your sons, sweethearts, brothers and sisters, and 
friends, and write regularly and often. Your letters should be cheerful 
and happy so that they will be glad to receive them. Such letters will 
make their lives on the distant fronts less hard. Instead of writing of 
your troubles and worries, write them of things and events that you 
know will interest them. Do that and they will await your letters with 
pleasure. Your letters will then be real morale builders. 


@ 
Dispensation 


Perhaps in modern times (in normal years, when there are 
no general dispensations) dispensations from fast or abstinence 
would not be asked so freely if the medieval custom were 
followed of publishing publicly the names of those dispéhsed, 
with their reasons. Here is a sample of a dispensation ata 
in England even after the Reformation: = : 

“To all people to whom these presents shall come, James 
Lister, Vicar of Wakefield, and preacher of God’s word, sendeth 
greeting: Whereas Alice Lister wife of Richard Lister clerke 
who now soiourneth with her sonne Willm Paulden of Wake- 
field, by reason of her old age & many years & state, and 
long-contynued sickness is become so weake, and her stomack 
so colde, not able to digest colde meates & fish, who by the 
counsell of Physicions is advised to absteine from and to for- 
beare the eating of all manner of fruits fish and milke meates: 
% Know yee therefore for the causes aforesaide and for the ¥* 
better strengthening & recovery of her health, I the saide 
James Lister do hereby give & grant libertie and licence to her 
the saide Alice Lister att her will and pleasure att all tymes, 
as well during the tyme of Lent as upon other fasting daies 
and fish daies (exhibiting by the laws of eate fish) to dresse 
and eate such kind of fleshe as shal be best agreing to her 
stomach & weake appetite. In witnes hereof I the saide James 
Lister have hereunto sett my hand the eight day of ffebuary 
in the sixt year of the Reine of our Soveraigne Lord Charles 
by the grace of God king of England Scotland ffrance and 
Ireland Defender of the Faith &c. and in the yeare of our 
Lord god 1630. James Lister Vicar.” 
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EXAMEN FOR LENT 


We are already well into the season of Lent. Maybe it has skipped 
your mind — or you have been too busy to think about it. If so, make 
this personal examination of yourself, and when you have finished, decide 
to do something! 








F. A. Ryan 


AVE I thought about Lent at all this year, over and above the 
moments when the thought was forced upon me by a sermon or 
announcement in Church? 

Have I permitted the fact that many of the ordinary rules of fast 
and abstinence have been lifted by the bishop of my diocese to create 
a sense of complete relief within me, as if Lent might be entirely for- 
gotten and disregarded this year? 

Have eight or ten days of Lent passed by without a single action 
on my part inspired by the fact that this is a period of special religious 
observance, grace and prayer? 

Have I considered the possibility of daily Mass for myself, at least 
of attending Mass more than once a week, as the most appropriate of 
all ways of sharing in the passion and death of Christ? 

Have I thought of daily Mass in connection with the war —as the 
most powerful means of praying for peace, imploring protection for 
my loved ones who are at the battlefronts, and contributing to the 
making of a just peace? 

Have I excused myself from daily Mass, when the inspiration came 
to me, for one of the following reasons: 1) because I need sleep each 
morning, for the reason that I don’t go to bed at a salutary hour the 
night before; 2) because there are so few who go to daily Mass, and 
I don’t care to be singular; 3) because I don’t personally feel that any 
great good would come to me from the sacrifice of my time and sleep; 
4) because it is not commanded, and I have never made a practice of 
doing anything extra for God or my soul? 

Have I gone to Communion any more frequently since Lent began 
than I do at other times in the year? 

Have I not been able to go to Communion any more than usual 
because I have been in the state of mortal sin since Lent began? 

Am I one of those persons who goes to confession each year on 
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Holy Saturday in preparation for Easter Sunday, realizing then that 
it is the first time I thought about doing anything for Lent? 

Am I afraid to go to confession during Lent because there is some 
occasion of sin or habit of sin I shall have to give up, which I do not 
want to give up? 

Have I arranged the schedule of my life in such a way that I can 
and will attend some of the extra devotions or services that are held in 
all Catholic Churches during Lent? 

Have I determined to increase my knowledge of my faith by attend- 
ing at least one extra evening sermon during Lent? 

Have I been staying at home, listening to the radio, playing cards, 
or merely talking, instead of attending evening services? 

Have I been unable to give up social engagements, parties, get- 
togethers in favor of attendance at Lenten services? 

Have I ever made the Way of the Cross in my life alone? 

Have I attended the Way of the Cross when it was publicly held 
during this Lent? 

Have I an understanding of how perfectly the Way of the Cross 
represents and increases sorrow for sin? 


Do I know how to make the Way of the Cross alone —that it 
requires only that I walk from Station to Station, making a short 
meditation before each on the sufferings of Our Lord? 

Have I chosen to make any personal sacrifice or to practice any 
self-denial during the present Lenten season? 

Have I considered how apt it would be to do one of the following 
things in a spirit of penance for sin and love of the Crucified: 1) abstain 
from candy; 2) abstain from desserts at table; 3) stay away from 
movies ; 4) make an extra visit to the Blessed Sacrament in a Church 
each day; 5) spend 15 minutes or half an hour in spiritual reading each 
day ; 6) visit a sick person or write a letter to a shut-in at least once a 
week; 7) give a special alms to the poor, through the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society or the like, once each week; 7) make the Way of the 
Cross each day? 

Have I tried to induce someone else, Catholic or non-Catholic, to 
attend extra Lenten devotions or sermons with me this year? 

Have I tried to show better example to those I work with or asso- 
ciate with during Lent, by taking no slightest part in unclean conversa- 
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tion, by refusing to join in gossip and detraction and criticism, by 
checking my temper when it desires to flare up? 


If every Catholic would seriously make and apply this examination 
of conscience, this Lent would mark a renewal of religious spirit and 
fervor which, despite the relaxations of fast and abstinence, would have 
an effect upon the entire nation. It is the deepening of religious faith 
that the world needs more than anything else; it is this that will ward 
off the moral dangers inherent in war-time, make bearable the suffer- 
ings occasioned by it, and contribute to a speedy and just peace. It is 
this that will make individuals happy in the knowledge that while all is 
topsy-turvy around them, they are at least in friendship with God and 
on the straight path that leads to an indestructible happiness with Him! 

DO YOUR PART — DO IT NOW! 








Two Programs 


Five fundamental peace points of the Pope: 

Dignity and rights of the Person. 

Defense of social unity and especially of the family. 
Dignity and prerogatives of Labor. 

The rehabilitation of juridic order. 

Conception of the State according to the Christian spirit. 


Four fundamental peace points of President Roosevelt: 

Freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the 
world. 

* Freedom of every person to worship God in his own way — 
everywhere in the world. 

Freedom of want— which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants — every- 
where in the world. 

Freedom from fear — which, translated into world terms, 
means a_ world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point, 
and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a 
position to commit an act of physical aggression against any 
neighbor — anywhere in the world. 
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COMMUNISM IS NOT THE ANSWER 


For those who are willing to look beneath the surface of things, 
analyzing their roots, and beyond the foliage, appraising their fruits, this 
is a valuable study of Communism. 








W. C. Karrer 


ISTURBER of public peace, Adolf Hitler, is expected in the 
D near future to make his grand exit. And when the curtain falls 
for the last time one hardly anticipates hearing expressions of regret. 
There won’t be any thundering applause or bursts of “encore” from 
a thrilled audience. Four years or more of war are a miserable speci- 
men of a drama, and no one will want to see the Nazi production again 
or any part of it. : 

Already, in fact, the eyes of most men are turned in another direc- 
tion. Expectantly, they are fastened on the horizon of the post war 
world. Every day the atmosphere is becoming more and more charged 
with their talk of post war plans, whose themes are invariably filled 
with the desire for lasting peace, harmony among all nations, inter- 
national good will. Never before were Americans, Europeans, Asiatics, 
in such universal accord on anything as they are upon these funda- 
mentals for the age to come. 

But in the face of the enthusiasm there is, among many of less 
strength and purpose, one prominent force of opposition. It is a 
grim and determined, no-fooling organization, whose success will 
mean the failure of every other attempt at reconstruction. In other 
words, if the world intends to escape a mere continuation or repetition, 
a Nazi “encore” if you will, of the past four years, let the religious, 
political and social leaders sound warning. Let the earth prepare for 
invasion, and not from the very dubious men of Mars, but from the 
very real and ferocious men of Moscow. Atheistic Communism is still 
a world menace. 

Quite recently two such warnings were made. In the Sign maga- 
zine for last November, Monsignor Fulton Sheen observed that the 
future might easily see German Nazism operating from a new home 
office, located in central Russia. For lack of a name Monsignor titled 
this special threat to the future peace of Europe “Corimunazism.” No 
matter about a title. The important thing is that the heads of inter- 
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national Communism are in a fair way of seizing the driver’s seat in 
steering through the channels of post war reorganization. 

The second warning against Communist machinations appeared 
in an earlier issue of this magazine. It was directed at Americans and 
told them of a forthcoming Communist attack upon the Catholic 
clergy of this country. The methods to be used will be mainly an appeal 
to age-old prejudices, the Communists themselves keeping the important 
matter a secret, the matter that they are instigating the strife and 
spreading the ill-will. But then, we know from experience, that such 
is the nature of Communism. 


E really fundamental question, however, in all fairness to 

l Communists, is: what are the grounds for our fear of this Marxian 
materialism? It is true that the prospects are more or less favorable — 
just how favorable we do not know — of Communism fostering yet 
further the anti-human work of Hitler and of destroying perhaps the 
last traces of Christianity in some countries of Europe, not to mention 
our own America. But this is a mere verbal attack upon the Com- 
munist program. What is there in the nature of Communism that 
makes us shun its doctrines like we would a rattlesnake’s den? Why 
is it that Communism has not nor can it have solutions to the social 
problems of the world? Communists have a right to resent being 
condemned, as so often they are, when so seldom reasons are given 
for the attack. In the present article we shall make good this deficiency. 

There are three reasons, among so many, which, appropriately 
corresponding to the basic needs of a modern social reconstruction, 
declare against Communist proposals. 

A chief need in the modern world is the need for union among 
men. This is being felt universally on all six continents. For when in 
recent years the Fatherhood of God was rejected, mainly because of 
the so-called “discoveries” of a race of pseudo-scientists, naturally the 
resultant fact of the brotherhood of man was shelved, abandoned into 
society’s attic, like a man might put away an old, broken rocking-chair. 
And the upshot of it all is, that unless the present war causes men to 
take to the road that leads to this union of mankind under their Creator, 
world civilization will receive a severe set-back, and how it will then 
recover itself no man dare say. 

Now a superficial glance at the thing, Marxian Communism, may 
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catch hold of simpler minds and cause them to exclaim: “But Com- 
munism is our hope. Its very name and purpose is a call to union 
among men.” 

Let there be no mistake. Such an observation is sheer illusion. In 
fact the reply to this ephemeral remark will see the whole structure 
of Communism crumble to pieces, because Communism is actually 
erected upon this belief in brotherhood, as upon one of its fundamentals, 
but without any conceivable means of achieving it. 

Communism is in its very nature a contradiction, a lie. Probably 
Communists are not aware of this. No matter; the fact is clear. For 
on the one hand Communism would teach us that the only thing worth 
while in this world, in fact the only thing at all, is mud, (there is of 
course the more refined word matter, but the difference is only one of 
words) while on the other hand Communism professes to unite all men 
in a great international brotherhood, sometimes referred to as a class- 
less society. These two Marxist doctrines are irreconcilable. They 
cancel each other, just as sunlight cancels starlight. Mud can never 
be the basis for union, because mud is the reason why every one thing 
in this world is not some other thing. Mud separates. One of the first 
duties of mud everywhere is to make sure that one thing does not 
become another. ; 

Take some examples, such as, the fact of a man owning two 
houses. Houses are often made of bricks nowadays, and bricks are 
clay, and clay is mud. Now this man’s two houses (of mud) are 
situated, for the sake of the example, one in New Jersey, the other in 
North Dakota. Is it at all forcing the issue, does it do violence to human 
reason to draw the clear and evident conclusion that the house in New 
Jersey is not the house in North Dakota, and this because the mud used 
to build the N. J. house can never be the mud that was used for the 
N. D. house, assuming they are standing at the same time? Granted 
that the owner might use the mud from both houses to erect a single 
giant house, say somewhere in Ohio, but that would not be properly 
a union (such as we are seeking for men) but the destruction of the 
first two houses. Certainly we do not want to unite men by destroying 
them. 

Or take the states of New Jersey and North Dakota alone — with- 
out the houses. Again, it is evident that the 8000 odd square miles of 
mud surface on the Atlantic seaboard we call New Jersey and have 
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for two hundred years can never be united with the Dakota lands in 
the north central section of the country, and still remain on the sea- 
board. The New Jersey mud makes up New Jersey. It can never make 
New Jersey North Dakota. And what is more, the mud of half a 
dozen other states is fully determined to keep them separate, probably 
as long as the world shall last. 

Another example. Two of what the modern world considers its 
greatest achievements in the conflict with matter are the production- 
line system in manufacturing and the ever new and astonishing means 
for rapid communication between men. (Communism ought readily to 
appreciate these two factors for it is upon them that it is counting so 
much to gain its own ends.) The production line is turning out for our 
consumption and apparently greater good (the point is disputed) every 
conceivable gadget in an orderly size, shape and dimension. They are 
all the same. As for the new communications, they guarantee “rapid 
delivery service.” 

But if there are any who think that these devices of matter are ac- 
tually uniting men, once more their materialistic tendencies have led 
them astray. They have failed to see the very elementary difference 
between union and uniformity. Unlike two automobile fenders from 
the same production plant, they are not the same. Two men may be 
next-door neighbors. They may drive the same make of car, same year, 
may wear the same style hat, read everyday the same daily paper (dif- 
ferent copies), have wives who use the same model of egg-beater in their 
kitchens, and still these men may hate each other. There you have 
uniformity without union. 

In other words in its simplest form the reply resolves itself down 
to this: mud (or matter) separates things, or at best can bring 
uniformity; but it is only in the spirit that men are united. If you 
deny the spiritual order in this world, the fact that men have invisible 
and immortal souls, if you rule out the life of charity among men, of 
harmony and good will, then with such denials you have ruled out the 
only possible basis for union and consequently of peace. You only 
promote hatred, or as exists among animals, the law of survival of the 
strongest. You set men at odds, and the cost is terrible. 


HE second case against Atheistic Communism is on the score 
of revolution. The world, which needs more than all else to be 
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joined by the bonds of the spirit, which is fraternal charity, needs 
therefore a revolution. But Communism offers us no revolution. It 
aims only at leading us still deeper into the social swamps of selfish 
individualism, into which the liberalistic minds led the world a few 
centuries. It is characteristic of Communism that it considers itself 
extremely radical, but to anyone who knows the story of modern times 
Communism has done no more than borrow its leading ideals from the 
very men it professes to denounce. Atheism is not new. Materialism is 
not new. To exalt economic values, to center one’s whole program upon 
money and machinery certainly is not reactionary. : 

Communism is the child of its times. It was born amid the social 
disorder of the last century; it has grown to its maturity today amid 
the yet greater social upheavals of world wars, world depressions, and 
an almost universal moral disruption, which has centered its attack 
upon the bulwark of society, the family. The result has been a gradual 
fall into rank and widespread materialism. University professors, 
with all the airs of wise men and generally in the name of science, 
have said there is no God. Business men and engineers with their little 
inventions and little toys to sell have assumed the role of directors of 
human life. It is they who preached false religious tolerance, set up 
new moral codes on the proposition that ‘business is business,’ dictated 
political programs for the governments of the world, established social 
standards, and in the final analysis . . . have sown the seeds of 
Communism. (Did not Marx speak of Capitalism creating its own 
grave-diggers?) Here is the parentage of Communism. Let Communism, 
which is only carrying these ideals of the past centuries to their 
furthest and logical conclusion, acknowledge its stock. Communism 
speaks of itself as being collectivistic, as though antagonistic to the 
individualism, the selfishness of our age. But Christopher Dawson, 
philosopher, sociologist, historian, destroyed the whole Communist 
dream when he sharply defined Karl Marx as “arch-individualist.” 

If Communism wants to turn the course of history, it had better 
adopt a program of revolution. All the past methods of materialism 
have been a miserable failure. Why try another one? Why not rec- 
ognize that only the spirit can save? To restore the spirit is become today 
a task greater than any bomb-throwing revolutionary ever imagined. 
It begins with a revolution in oneself, and that is far harder than 
conquering an empire. 
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HE third and final phase of the argument against Marxism is 

concerned with Communist aims to abolish the existence of private 
property in society. This is supposedly the answer to what it regards 
as the Capitalist abuse of private property, but the Communist remedy 
solves the problem in the same way that, as a noted humorist pointed 
out, the guillotine is the solution for dandruff. (Incidentally, again 
Communism is following along in old social paths, for as Chesterton 
once observed, Capitalism and Communism have this in common: both 
aim at the destruction of private property.) 

The reason why men need private property is because private 
proverty is the basis for economic freedom. Why therefore destroy 
one of the last holds on freedom left to man in modern society? Man 
is sinking into an abyss; private property is one of the proverbial 
straws, which if it is restored may open the way to man’s rescue. For 
the modern wage system is no more at best than a modified form 
of slavery. It offers no permanent security and therefore no independ- 
ence. It keeps the wage-earner continually in subjection to his pay- 
envelope, so that if for any reason there should occur a money shortage 
or a rise in prices, it is the wage earner who is first to suffer. If the 
pay-check is cut off entirely, he has nothing to fall back on, no private 
property upon which he can rest and regain himself. He turns to 
state-aid, with the result that both he and the state are embarrassed. 
What is more, a system of common property destroys individual initia- 
tive, weakens efficiency, promotes strife among men, as Communists 
must admit (it is part of their program) and in the end is the enemy 
of all that the world is today fighting for — peace. 


T IS hoped that two things will be evident to all in the matter 
that has preceded. May Communists and all who, while not yet in 

the ranks, may feel the urge to join with them, re-examine the grounds 
for Marxian materialism. For clearly the foundation is wobbly. And 
secondly, may Communist readers not be offended, for all that has been 
said flows from the charity of Christ, the one thing for which all men are 


really seeking, knowingly or otherwise. Communist doctrines we hate. 
Communists we love. 
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Side G lances by The Bystander 








The city of St. Louis, Missouri, has lately been rocked over the 
question whether Catholic colleges shall open their doors to Negro 
students. With regard to its public schools, colleges and universities, 
Missouri has a Jim Crow law forbidding the attendance of Negroes at 
any white school supported by public funds. Up to recently the Catholic 
schools, not supported by public funds and therefore not bound by the 
law, have followed the principle of segregation. 


Recently, however, application for entry into Catholic colleges in and 
around St. Louis has been made by Negroes. The first such case to 
receive wide publicity was that of a Catholic Negro girl who applied 
to Webster College for girls, conducted by the Sisters of Loretto. Many 
priests signed a petition in favor of her being accepted; Archbishop 
Glennon had approved. However, when the decision was referred to the 
Superior General of the Sisters of Loretto, she, with the unanimous 
consent of her council, declared that the time was not ripe for the 
admission of Negroes into their school. Shortly thereafter the Pittsburgh 
Courier, a secular weekly Negro newspaper, devoted its front page to 
a long open letter written by Ted LeBerthon, a white Catholic newspaper 
reporter, begging the Mother Superior of the Sisters of Loretto to 
reconsider her decision. 

© 

The problem was bound sooner or later to approach the authorities 
of St. Louis University, conducted by the Jesuits. In the public disputa- 
tion over the case at Webster College, the president of St. Louis Univer- 
sity had expressed his approval of the idea of Catholic colleges accepting 
Negroes. That he was ready to support his words by action became plain 
when on the morning of February 11, at the 8:45 o’clock Mass in the 
University Church, the Rev. Claude Herman Heithaus, S.J., professor 
of classical art and archeology, abruptly launched into the subject in his 
sermon. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch printed large excerpts from the 
sermon. 

© 

“It is a surprising and rather bewildering fact,” said Father Heithaus, 
to his congregation of about 500 students of the university, “that in what 
concerns justice for the Negro, the Mohammedans and atheists are more 
Christlike than many Christians. The followers of Mohammed and 
Lenin make no distinction of color. But to some followers of Christ, 
the color of a man’s skin makes all the difference in the world. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of our Lord Jesus Christ, the apostles taught His 
doctrines to all races and to all colors. One of their first converts was 
a Negro. But some people say that these doctrines do not apply to the 
Negro. If he is taught the religion and morality of Christ, it must be 
under conditions that are humiliating and financially impossible. 
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“Now some people say that if the Society of Jesus gives Catholic 
Negroes the Catholic education which the Church wishes them to have, 
our white students will walk out on us. Is this true? I deny it. I say 
it is a lie and a libel. I challenge the whole world to prove that even 
one of our Catholic students will desert us when we apply the principles 
for which Jesus Christ suffered and died. I will go further and prove 
the opposite. I will prove it here and now. Catholic students to whose 
welfare I have dedicated my life and all that I have, listen to me. St. 
Louis University admits Protestants and Jews, Mormons and Moham- 
medans, Buddhists and Brahmins, pagans and atheists, without even 
looking at the color of their complexions. Do you want us to slam the 
door in the faces of Catholics; because their complexion happens to be 
brown or black? 


© 


“It is a lie. I see that you repudiate it with indignation. You scorn 
it all the more because you know that some of the very people who 
disseminate this lie have themselves sent their sons to Harvard and 
Yale, where they were glad to sit in the same class rooms with Negroes. 
These people bow in reverence before Oxford and Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity of London and the Sorbonne. But if they have ever attended 
these great universities—as I have—they would soon learn that in 
the world of scholarship there is neither white nor black, brown nor 
yellow. Ignorance is the school of race prejudice, and provincialism is 
its tutor. Its memory is stuffed with lies and its mind is warped by 
emotionalism. Pride is its book and snobbery is its pen. It blinds the 
intellect and it hardens the heart.” 


© 


At the conclusion of his sermon, Father Heithaus asked the 500 
students to rise if they shared his convictions. Not a single student 
remained seated. Then at his request they repeated after him the follow- 
ing prayer: “Lord Jesus, we are sorry and ashamed for all the wrongs 
that white men have done to your colored children. We are firmly re- 
solved never again to have any part in them, and to do everything in 
our power to prevent them. Amen.” 


tO) 


This action at St. Louis probably marks an historical milestone in 
race relations in the United States. Only one who knows conditions in 
that section of the country can know how true this is. But all local and 
temporary considerations to one side, there is a fundamental Catholic 
principle involved, and it is good to know that it has been brought into 
the light and made a standard for action. It will be easier now for others 
to cleave through the fogs of public opinion, and see the Christian goal 
of all Catholic education. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ......... 


NO NEED OF CEREMONY 


A HIGH-TONED but unbelieving woman once entered upon a 


dispute concerning religion with the learned Dr. Bruecker. He 
easily refuted her objections, and finally she conceded: 

“Well, I admit that there is much good in the Catholic 
Church, But these many ceremonies certainly have no meaning. 
They ought to be dropped, and religion surely would not be 
losing anything. Isn’t that true, Doctor?” 

The professor, who until now had patiently listened and 
politely answered, arose suddenly, walked over to the lady, 
tapped her rudely on the shoulders, and smilingly said: “Oh, 
you goose! What crazy notions.” 

The lady indignantly stepped back and retorted: “Doctor, 
what is the matter with you? Don’t you know even the most 
ordinary rules of conduct?” 

“Madam,” answered Doctor Bruecker meekly, “I under- 
stood you to say that you did not care about forms of conduct, 
since you disapproved the outward signs of the Catholic religion. 
Remember our ceremonies are nothing but the form of good 
manners and reverence toward Almighty God.” 





THE LEGEND OF THE TEAR 


CERTAIN rich man, about to die, directed that all his posses- 
sions should be sold and the proceeds invested in one large 
diamond which he could hide in the hollow of his hand, and 
thus carry his wealth to heaven. His treasurer took steps to 
fulfill the charge without delay. 

Meanwhile the master fell into a deep sleep, and dreamed 
he stood before the gates of Paradise. But when he sought to 
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enter he found that he had lost his treasure somewhere on the 
way, and fell to lamenting. 

Said an angel who drew near: “Why do you lament?” 

“T have lost my diamond,” answered the man. 

“We should call that dross where we abide,” replied the 
angel. “The memory of one kindly act on earth would avail 
you more here. And have you none?” 

“Alas, I know of none.” 

“Not one?” 


“I dried an orphan’s tears one day,” said the man, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“That tear is here,” answered the angel, “laid up for you. 
Behold it.” 

And as the astonished man gazed upon the tear, it shone so 
brightly and shed so gentle a light upon his soul that he wept 
with joy to think that he had lost his paltry diamond and found 
so great a treasure. 

On awakening from sleep, he recalled his faithful steward, 
and directed him to distribute all his possessions among the 
poor and needy. And soon thereafter he died in great peace. 


A PRUDENT MAN 


Frreperick THE GREAT was very fond of arguing; but 
as he was known to end an argument sometimes by collaring 
his antagonist and kicking his shins, few of his guests were 
disposed to enter the arena with him. 

One day, when he was more than usually disposed for an 
argument, he asked one of his suite why he did not venture to 
give his opinion on some particular question. 

“It is imprudent, your majesty,” was the reply, “to express 
an opinion before a sovereign who has such strong convictions, 
and who wears such thick boots.” 


Some people who win all their arguments and boast about 
“it, do not realize that it is only because of “their thick boots.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


Letters to the Front 


In the January issue of THE LicuorIAN a letter written by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to the children of a school in Missouri was quoted, 
in which he complimented them on the splendid work they were doing 
for the soldiers at the front by the frequent letters they were sending. 
By mistake, the school was given as Assumption School of St. Louis; 
it should have been Assumption School of Mattese, Missouri, which 
is located in the county of St. Louis. 

In writing to tell us of the mistake, one of the ladies of the 
parish also provided a great deal of information that has Al news 
value. Up to January of this year, the children of Assumption School 
in Mattese, Missouri, have written more than 3500 letters to service 
men. In reply, over 1800 letters have reached them from American 
fighting men all over the world. Wednesday afternoon of each week 
has been set aside by the pastor of the parish, the Rev. F. J. Schlatt- 
mann, and the Superior of the school, Sister M. Severin, for letter 
writing to service men by the pupils of the school. Over $145.00 
have been spent on postage alone to carry on the work. 

That is not all. Each school day at 12:30 the Sisters and school 
children recite the rosary for the men in service. A mother of the 
parish has started a Mass League for the fighting men, and every Fri- 
day for the duration of the War, Mass will be offered for the boys of 
the parish in the armed forces, and all offerings left after the war will 
be used for Masses of thanksgiving. Each mother with a boy in 
service contributes 25 cents a week to this fund for Masses. There 
are 60 boys enlisted under the colors, and to date there has not been 
a single casualty among them. 

Here is one parish that is not apathetic to the great fact of war. 
Instead of mothers and friends of those fighting spending their time 
in idle worry and fear, they are doing something — both in a prac- 
tical sense and a spiritual sense. And as expressed by our corre- 
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spondent, Mrs. Mary De Geeter, of Sappington, Missouri, they have 
developed a sense of courage and confidence that is ready to face 
any eventuality that God may decree. May many others be inspired 
to follow their example. 


The Full Life — On the Land 


An organization of vast importance in the United States today is 
that of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. It is under 
the direction of the Bishops, and has four major ends: 1) to care 
for underprivileged Catholics living on the land; 2) to keep on the 
land Catholics who are now on the land; 3) to settle more Catholics 
on the land; and 4) to bring to the true faith non-Catholics on the 
land. 

It is evident from this program that there is a strong conviction 
on the part of Catholic leaders that life on the land and from the 
land is a far better and more wholesome life than that in the highly 
mechanized, industrialized and regimented cities. From the nature 
of things, there is more freedom and security on the land: there is 
more independence from man-made cycles of depression and un- 
employment: there is more wholesomeness and naturalness of family 
life, more protection from evil forms of amusement and recreation, 
and, generally speaking, more awareness and appreciation of the 
need for religion. Experience can be brought to confirm each one 
of these statements. 

But the special value of the Rural Life Conference is the fact 
that it can and does offset the artificial traditions against life on the 
land that have been woven into American minds. These traditions 
have found wide expression, nobody seeming to realize that they 
are against the best interests of the country, as well as of individuals. 
Thus all too frequently on stage and screen the farmer has been 
represented as ignorant, uncouth, intellectually stunted. Thus the 

phrase “the boy from the country who made good” usually is made 

to refer to the son of the soil who came to the city and got a 
high-salaried job, as if that were the very essence of “making good.” 
Thus far too often the thought has been dinned into country school 
children that if they study hard and learn rapidly, they may be per- 
mitted to go to the city and hold a job punching a typewriter or sell- 
ing things over a counter. All this has created a trend from the coun- 
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try to the cities that has spoiled innumerable lives and endangered 
the very welfare of the nation. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference aims at bettering 
conditions on the land, so that any arguments for city life that arise 
from the lack of modern comforts on the farm may be rendered 
null. It promotes complete rural electrification; the wide distribution 
of labor-saving farm machinery; the betterment of rural opportuni- 
ties for education, etc. It is valiantly combatting the evils of serfdom 
(farmers working other peoples’ land with no ownership of their 
own), unsupportable mortgages, and monopoly of the land by huge 
corporations. It is endeavoring to make the farmer learn his great- 
ness, appreciate his blessings, and utilize his marvellous opportunities. 
Anything done to assist the Conference in its work is pure service 
for a Strong America! 


Freedom of Speech 


At last there are appearing on the American scene indications 
of an awareness that freedom of speech is not a concept that must 
not be limited by any restrictions whatsoever. For a time, it seemed 
that every crack-pot professor, every foreign “ism” propagandist, 
every defender of immorality, could spout as he pleased and where 
he pleased under the sacred shibboleth of “freedom of speech,” and 
there were hundreds to defend him. Every half-educated newspaper 
writer was quoting the facile phrase of a former journalist: “I 
disagree with what you say, but I’ll die for your right to say it.” 

We believe that freedom of speech is absolutely necessary in a 
democratic country, indeed, necessary, too, in almost any other kind 
of a nation. But freedom of any kind is no longer freedom when 
it is accepted or used without limitations of any kind. Freedom of 
conscience, for example, is limited by objective and universal prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, so that if an individual wanted to sacrifice 
babies to his idea of deity, he would rightly be deprived of “freedom” 
in that regard by the authorities of the State. Freedom of action 
does not include the right of an individual to sell narcotics to his 
neighbors. So freedom of speech reaches its limits, when men en- 
deavor to use speech as one would use poison, to kill something 
naturally necessary or universally recognized as good. 

The recognition of this principle finds an unusual champion at this 
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moment of history. The New York now pink, now mauve, now red 
newspaper, PM, has rightly praised Dr. George N. Schuster, presi- 
dent of Hunter College, New York, for a statement to his professorial 
staff in which he clearly outlines limitations of this freedom that he 
expects to be observed. Dr. Schuster warns that he will personally 
bring charges against any professor who uses his classroom to 
disseminate subversive doctrines, anti-Catholicism, anti-Semitism, 
prejudices against Negroes, or the opinion that the Soviet form of 
government is superior to our own. 

The significant thing is that PM has acclaimed this action: PM, 
which on many a previous occasion has gone to the rostrum in 
defense of un-American propagandists in schools and colleges under 
the slogan of “academic freedom” or “freedom of speech.” We are 
almost inclined. to think there is a concealed joker up somebody’s 
sleeve. 

However, whatever the motives, the acclamation of Dr. Schuster 
is deserved. Too long freedom of speech has included the right to 
teach immature, unformed young students disastrous falsehoods like 
the value of promiscuity, the emptiness of all religion, the glory of 
Communism, and the value of racial and national hatreds. We 


might just as well provide young people with arms, and grant them 
freedom to kill. 








Living Wage? 


The smallest check ever drawn on any government was 
that with which the United States, for a period of five years, 
annually rewarded Maurice Proctor, of Mineral Point, Iowa 
County, Wisconsin, for his services in carrying the mails 
from that town to Dodgeville. It took the form of a postal 
warrant for one cent, duly drawn upon the Treasurer of the 
United States in favor of Mr. Proctor and signed by Mr. 
Allen. Mr. Proctor’s one-cent proposal underbid some twenty ' 
competitors. He was determined to see the magic legend “U. S. 
Mail” gaily painted on the side of his coach; hence his bid. 
However, a postal report on the case reads: “When Mr. Proctor 
received his first check from the Treasury Department, he was 
immediately offered thirty-six dollars for it as a curiosity, and 
he sold it at this price.” o 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 
(Note: Rules for a Christian Life forms the third part of The Way of Salva- 
tion. First published in 1776, this work went through six edtions during the life 
of St. Alphonsus; 631 editions have been printed since, 29 of them in English. It 
has appeared in 14 languages. The Rules are to be found in the Centenary edition 
of the works of St. Alphonsus, Vol. II, by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.Ss.R.) 


II. Acts and Practices of Piety 


1. Acts and Different Prayers on 
rising in the Morning and dur- 
ing the Day: 

On rising make the sign of the 
cross, and then say: 

My God, I adore Thee and love 
Thee with all my heart. 

I thank Thee for all Thy bene- 
fits, and especially for having pre- 
served me this night. 

I offer Thee whatever I am 
about to do or suffer this day, in 
union with the actions and suffer- 
ings of Jesus and of Mary, with 
the intention of gaining all the 
indulgences I can possibly gain. 

I resolve to avoid all sin this day, 
and especially this (here make a 
good resolution, particularly with 
regard to the fault into which we 
fall the oftenest); and I beg of 
Thee to give me perseverance for 
the love of Jesus Christ. 

I resolve to conform myself to 
Thy holy will, and particularly in 
those things which are contrary 
to my inclinations, saying always: 
Lord, Thy will be done. 

My Jesus! keep Thy hand over 
me this day. Most Holy Mary! 
take me beneath thy mantle. And 
do Thou, Eternal Father, help me, 
for the love of Jesus and Mary! 
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O my dear guardian angel and my 
patron saints, assist me. 

Then add an Our Father and a 
Hail Mary and the Apostles Creed, 
with three Hail Marys in honor 
of the purity of Mary. 

When you begin any work or 
study, say: Lord! I offer Thee this 
work. Before meals: My God, bless 
this food and me, that I may 
commit no fault in its use; and 
may all be for Thy glory. After 
meals: I thank Thee, Lord! for 
having done good to me who was 
Thy enemy. In sufferings and dif- 
ficulty: Lord, since Thou hast so 
willed it, I will it also. When 
tempted often repeat: Jesus and 
Mary! After committing some 
fault or sin, say immediately: My 
God! I repent of having offended 
Thee, O Infinite Goodness! I will 
do so no more. And if it was a 
grievous sin, confess it at once. 

It would be a good thing for 
parents and teachers to make the 
children learn these acts by heart, 
that they might use them through- 
out their lives. 

2. Method of making Mental 

Prayer 

Mental prayer consists of three 
parts; the preparation, the medita- 
tion and the conclusion. In the 
preparation we should make three 
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acts: one of faith in the presence 
of God; of humility, with a short 
act of contrition; and of prayer 
to be enlightened. For the first 
we may say: My God, I believe 
that Thou art present with me, and 
I adore Thee with all the affection 
of my soul. For the second: O 
Lord, by my sins I deserve to be 
now in hell; I repent, O Infinite 
Goodness, with my whole heart, 
of having offended Thee. For the 
third: My God, for the love of 
Jesus and Mary, give me light in 
this prayer, that I may profit by it. 
Then add a Hail Mary to the 
Most Blessed Virgin that she may 
obtain light for us. These acts 
should be made with attention, but 
briefly; you should then proceed 
immediately to the meditation. 

In the meditation, at least at its 
beginning, you can always make 
use of some book, stopping where 
you find yourself most deeply 
touched. St. Francis de Sales says 
that in this we should imitate the 
bees, who settle on a flower as long 
as they find any honey in it, and 
then pass on to another. It should 
also be observed that there are 
three fruits to be gained by medi- 
tation: to make affections, to pray, 
and to make resolutions. In these 
consists all the profit to be derived 
from mental prayer. After you 
have meditated on some eternal 
truth, that is, after God has spoken 
to your heart, you must also speak 
to God. This you may do, first of 
all, by forming affections, whether 
acts of faith, thanksgiving, humility 
or hope; but above all, repeat acts 
of love and contrition. St. Thomas 


says: “Every act of love merits 
eternal life.” And each act of con- 
trition merits the same thing. Such 
acts of love are: My God, I love 
Thee above all things! I love Thee 
with all my heart! I desire to do 
Thy will in all things. I rejoice 
that Thou art infinitely happy! 
For an act of contrition it is enough 
to say: O Infinite Goodness, I 
repent of having offended Thee! 

In the second place, you must 
pray. Ask God to enlighten your 
mind, to give you humility or other 
virtues, to grant you a good death 
and eternal salvation; but above 
all, always pray for His love and 
holy perseverance. When unable 
even to pray, it is enough to repeat 
over and over: My God, help me! 
Lord have mercy on me! My Jesus, 
mercy! and if you do nothing but 
this, your prayer will be most 
powerful. 

In the third place, before finish- 
ing your prayer, you should form 
a particular resolution: for in- 
stance, to avoid some occasion of 
sin, or the like. © 

Finally, in the conclusion of the 
mental prayer, three acts are to 
be made. First of all, we must 
thank God for the inspirations we 
have received. Secondly, we must 
determine to observe the resolu- 
tions we have made. And, thirdly, 
we must ask God, for the love of 
Jesus and Mary, to help us to keep 
our resolution. The mental prayer 
should conclude with a short prayer 
for the souls in purgatory, the 
Holy Father, Bishops and priests, 
sinners, and for all our relatives 
and friends. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


10. Emmet Lavery 1902- 

I. Life: Emmet Lavery was born in Poughkeepsie, New York, on 
November 8, 1902. A short business course completed after high school 
led him to jobs as a sports editor, secretary to a judge, and finally a 
court reporter. He studied law at Fordham and was admitted to the 
Bar of the State of New York in 1925. The city-editorship of the 
Poughkeepsie Courier supplemented his earnings as a young lawyer. Since 
these early years he has worked as a scenario-writer in Hollywood, taught 
drama at various colleages, and directed the Federal Theater Project. 
Mr. Lavery has been very prominent in the activities of the Catholic 
Theater Project. 

II. The Dramatist: Though his early years offered no indication of 
an interest in the stage, the leisure of a country editor’s life turned his 
thoughts towards the theater. His first play did not find too receptive 
an audience. But in 1934 The First Legion brought instant recognition. 
This play appeared on Broadway for a run of three months, toured the 
country for another six months, and then went abroad. It has been 
translated into ten languages and has enjoyed great success in Europe. 
Since then Mr. Lavery has written and produced, The Monsignor’s Hour 
a short skit about an interview that the likeable Monsignor Carey had 
with the Pope in the Vatican Art Gallery; Murder in the Nunnery is the 
dramatization of the novel of the same name by Eric Shepherd. Second 
Spring is the chronicle of the life of Cardinal Newman. Most of the great 
characters that played a role in the life of Newman are portrayed in this 
fine study. 

All his plays are definitely Catholic in tone and contents. Mr. Lavery 
wants to bring the Catholic interpretation of life to the theater. His work 
proves that Catholic themes can be handled in an artistic manner. 

III. The Play: The First Legion is the most popular of Lavery’s 
plays. It is the story of three young Jesuit Fathers who are faltering in 
their vocations. An extraordinary cure of Father Sierra, which an infidel 
doctor helps to explain as a miracle, confirms two of the Fathers in their 
calling. But Father Ahern is not convinced that the cure is miraculous 
and does not want to adduce this alleged miracle in the process of the 
canonization of the founder of the Jesuit house. The doctor confides to 
him under the seal that the miracle is all a hoax. Finally Father Ahern 
is strengthened in his Faith by the sudden cure of a young boy. The 
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plot thus baldly stated has all the tinge of the melodramatic, but the 
play is well developed with some fine character analysis. This play is for 
an all male cast. 


Rating of Best Sellers 


I. Books that are recommended for family reading: 


Avalanche — Boyle 

Dunnybrook — Carroll 

Year of Decision— De Voto 

The Ringed Horizon — Gilligan 

The Bayous of Louisiana — Kane 
Design in Diamonds — Knight 

A Tower of Steel — Lawrence 

The Bradshaws of Harniss — Lincoln 
Navy at War— 

Golden Apples of the Sun — Obermeyer 
Here Is Your War — Pyle 

Yankee Lawyer — Train 

Challenge to Freedom — Wriston 


II. Books that are not recommended to adolescents because of content or style or 
because of some immoral incidents which do not invalidate the book as a whole: 


To All Hands — Brown 

See What I Mean? — Browne 

The Promise — Buck 

Cartoon Calvacade — Craven 

You're Sitting on My Eyelashes — Darrow 
The Walsh Girls — Janeway 

Also the Hills — Keyes 

So Little Time — Marquand 

Excuse My Dust — Partridge 

The Locusts — Schrag 

My Family Right or Wrong — Sousa 
Winter Wheat — Walker 

Against This Rock — Zara 

Walt Whitman — Canby 

Liberal Education — Van Doren 
Gay Illiterate — Parsons 

Norris — Flint 

Lend-Lease — Stettinius 


III. Books that are not recommended to any class of reader: 


Retreat, Hell — Camp 

Total Peace — Culbertson 

Hungry Hill— Du Maurier 

The Mothers — Fisher 

A Certain Measure — Glasgow 
The Little Locksmith — Hathaway 
The Trespassers — Hobson 

None But the Lonely Heart — Llewellyn 
Persons and Places — Sanayana 
The Apostle — Asch 

In Bed We Cry — Chase 

At Heaven’s Gate — Warren 
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At some time in his 
life every man asks 
himself about the 
meaning of life. The 
time of war intensifies 
these questions that 
bother him. Man finds 
it difficult to under- 
stand the lust that 
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and the language all 
bear the imprint of the 
year 1944, Though the 
reasoning is close at 
times, the author sug- 
gests a pause for a 
smoke or a coke from 
time to time. Chaplains 








seeks to raise the morale of soldiers at 
the price of lowering their morals. He 
finds it almost impossible to 
comprehend the greed that 
leads employers to amass ex- 
cessive profits from war work, 
and employees to go on strike at the 
risk of endangering the lives of their 
fellow-men. 

S. A. Constantino, a young Navy En- 
sign, answers these questions in Amen, 
Amen (Harper, 186 pp., $2.00). In the 
language, and often the slang, of the 
twentieth century he presents a brilliant 
outline of religion and ethics. The proofs 
for the existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul are given in clear 
and simple words. With eloquence he 
pleads for a fundamental respect for 
human dignity as the remedy for the 
sex-mania occasioned by the abnormal 
war conditions. He strongly advocates 
total suppression and not the mere segre- 
gation of vice. The next section analyzes 
some of the modern forms of greed. 

The last part of the book could have 
been written only by a Catholic. It 
presents the reasons why the practice of 
religion is necessary for all. The essen- 
tial notes of the Church founded by 
Christ are briefly presented in one short 
paragraph. Though the Catholic Church 
is not explicitly mentioned, these notes 
are the classic four marks which are the 
exclusive possession of the Catholic 
Church. The publishers informed us that 
the book was approved by the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Springfield. 

Amen, Amen is an ideal gift for the 
man in the service. Religion, sex and 
money are the most frequently discussed 
topics among the men in the armed 
forces. This book will show him the 
Catholic doctrine on these points. This 
outline is definitely not dull. The ideas 


Amen 
Amen 


will find this a useful 
book to hand to prospective converts and 
to their own boys. Amen, Amen should 
find a large circulation among the young 
men in service. 


Church 


There has long been a need 
History 


for a reliable and comprehen- 
sive textbook of Church His- 
tory. Father Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., 
furnishes an excellent manual in Out- 
line History of the Church by Cen- 
turies (Herder, 1084 pp., $7.50). For 
the sake of convenience of treatment the 
work is divided into four periods of five 
centuries each. Though the basic arrange- 
ment is chronological, topical continuity 
is preserved by maintaining the same 
order of treatment in each chapter. 
Church history is always depicted against 
the background of the history of the 
state. The topics treated under Church 
history are always the same: The Papacy, 
Catholic Life, Opposition, and Missions. 
This arrangement makes it easy for a 
student to trace the development of any 
point through the centuries. 

Besides this arrangement there are 
other features that commend its use as 
a text. Previews and summaries of each 
chapter preserve unity in the book. The 
time charts at the end of each chapter 
focus the highlights of the century in 
the political and ecclesiastical fields. Maps 
are very skillfully used to illustrate the 
text. A lengthy outline of the history of 
the Church in the United States gives 
added value to the work as a textbook 
for American colleges and seminaries. 

Father McSorley spent a decade of 
research in compiling this history. The 
book is destined to be accepted as a text 
in many Catholic colleges. The Outline 
of the Church by Centuries fills a long 
felt need for a usable manual of Church 
history. 
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Formation Two Sisters of Notre 
of Dame continue their fine 
Character work in behalf of Catholic 
education. Soul Clinic out- 
lined principles and practical helps for 
the formation of a Christlike personality 
in the teacher; now the latest book, 
Aids to Will Training in Christian Edu- 
cation (Pustet, 238 pp., $2.50) furnishes 
help to the teacher in her task of form- 
ing Christ in the minds and hearts of 
her pupils. The will must be trained by 
the cultivation of right attitudes and 
the control of emotions. The whole pur- 
pose of education is to direct our natural 
instincts and emotions to the supernatural 
goal of the love of God. A chart indicates 
the various perverted, natural and super- 
natural factors that can be brought to 
bear on the basic drives and passions of 
man. A fundamental psychology of will 
training and habit formation is presented 
in the work. Practical tests in the analy- 
sis of motives are found throughout the 
entire book. These tests enable the young 
pupils to distinguish between perverted, 
natural and supernatural values in daily 
actions. Practical aids to facilitate the 
acquisition of certain necessary virtues 
enhance the utility of the book. 

Aids to Will Training in Christian 
Education should take its place next to 
Soul Clinic on the book-shelf of every 
religious teacher. This book was written 
at the request of younger Sisters for 
guidance in the practical classroom work 
of forming the characters of their pupils. 
Teachers will find invaluable aid in their 
sublime task of shaping Christlike per- 
sonalities in the young, of forming lead- 
ers to carry out the various phases of 
Catholic Action. These two nameless 
Sisters deserve great credit for the ex- 
cellent work they are doing for the cause 
of Christian Education. The promised 
teacher’s manual will make tihs book all 
the more valuable. 


Religious The Text of the Spirit- 
Classics ual Exercises of St. Igna- 

tius (Newman, 126 pp., 
$1.25) is a translation from the original 
Spanish. These Exercises have formed 
the basis of the spirituality of the Jesuits 
for centuries. St. Ignatius left notes and 
outlines to help in the complete renova- 
tion of the inner man. The retreat master 
expands these notes into conferences and 
meditations. This is the work that was 
principally responsible for the naming 
of St. Ignatius as the Patron of the re- 


treat movement. Preachers will welcome 
this short original text. 

St. Francis De Sales was accustomed to 
gather around him his spiritual daughters 
of the Visitation. They would present to 
him the doubts, great and small, that 
were troubling them. The Saint would 
answer them in informal talks which the 
Nuns carefully preserved, The Spiritual 
Conferences of St. Francis De Sales 
(Newman, 406 pp., $2.75) are these in- 
formal chats with the nuns of the Visita- 
tion. The holy Bishop of Geneva offers 
advice and counsel on many points. There 
are suggestions on voting in the com- 
munity, obedience, antipathies, private 
judgment and other matters of spirit- 
uality. This collection of conferences 
manifests the kind and understanding 
charity that was the chief characteristic 
of this gentle Doctor of the Church. 


The Catholic 


For a number of years 
Hour 


the Catholic Hour has 
been bringing the best 
Catholic speakers of the nation into 
millions of homes. The Sunday Visitor 
has published these vital and valuable 
talks in pamphlet form. From the stock 
on hand here are some of the pamplets 
which will be of value and interest to 
many. A special price is given for all 
quantity orders. 

Sainthood, the Universal Vocation 
(24 pp., 15 cents), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Ambrose J. Burke, explains the true na- 
ture of sanctity and that all are called 
to be saints. 

The Path of Duty (40 pp., 15 cents) 
by the prominent sociologist, Rev. John 
F. Cronin, S.S., pleads for the return of 
justice, charity, patriotism and worship 
as the means of restoring unity and order 
to modern society. Practical suggestions 
are offered to aid in re-establishing peace 
in a war-torn world. Unity at home be- 
tween capital and labor, between industry 
and agriculture must precede any inter- 
national harmony. This pamphlet dis- 
cusses vital issues. 

What Is Wrong With the World and 
How to Set It Right (80 pp., 15 cents) 
is a brilliant analysis of our modern 
world by Rev. James M. Gillis. All the 
modern chaos is due to an abandonment 
of God and the moral law. The obvious 
remedy, though not so obvious to those 
who will not see, is the return of men 
and nations to God. Like all writ- 
ings of Father Gillis, this pamphlet is 
well worth reading. 
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“Vat is the matter, you ask?” wailed 
Ikey. “Vy, my small son has on his new 
shoes, so I tell him to climb stairs two 
at a time to save the leather.” 

“And what about it?” asked his Scotch 
friend. 

Ikey shrugged his shoulders. 

“He goes climbing the stairs three at 
a time and splits his trousers.” 

* 

You got nothin’ to worry about big 
boy. Either you gits drafted or you dont. 
Tf you gits drafted you got two chances 
—either you goes across or you dont. If 
you goes across you got two chances. 
Either you gits wounded or you dont. 
If you gits wounded you got two chances. 
Either you dies or you dont. And if you 
dies, why den you still got two chances. 

% 

“T have an announcement to make this 
morning,” said the minister. “If any of 
you are contemplating matrimony, you 
will please present yourselves to me im- 
mediately after the singing of the hymn, 
‘Mistaken Souls That Dream of Heaven’.” 

* 


Amateur Singer: “When I sing I get 
tears in my eyes. What can I do to stop 
that?” 

Singing Teacher: “Try stuffiing cotton 
in your ears.” 


“I cannot learn to love you.” 
“But I’ve saved $10,000.” 
“Give me one more lesson.” 
* 
The landlady was showing the college 
student his room. 
“As a whole, this room is: quite nice, 
don’t you think?” she said. 
“IT suppose so,” he agreed. “But as a 
rcom it’s not so good.” 


Bs 

Old Lady (to druggist): “I want a box 
ef canine pills.” 

Druggist: “What’s the matter with the 
dog?” 

Old Lady (indignantly): “I want you 
to know, sir, that my husband is a gentle- 
man.” 

The druggist put up some quinine pills 
in profound silence. 
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She was tucking her grandson in bed. 

“Shall I tell you a bedtime story?” 
she whispered. 

“Not tonight, 
murmured. 

“Then, shall I sing you a lullably?” 

“No,” replied the child. “Suppose you 
go away and let me get some sleep.” 

* 

Customer: “Do you remember that 
cheese you sold me yeterday?” 

Grocer: “Why, yes I do.” 

Customer: “Did you say it was im- 
ported or deported from Switzerland?” 
* 

An old gentleman approached a well- 
dressed Negro at an elaborate dark-town 

wedding. 

“Pardon me suh,” said the old pappy, 
“is you de bridegroom?” 

The young fellow shook his head dole- 
fully. “No suh,” he replied, “Ah wuz 
eliminated in de semi-finals!” 

* 


Doctor: “The best way to enjoy per- 
fect health is to rise at five every morn- 
ing and take a cold bath.” 

Patient: “What’s the next best way?” 

* 

The movie usher was in the dentist’s 
chair. 

Dentist: “Now, Miss, which tooth is 
giving all the trouble?” 

Usher: “Second from the left in the 
balcony.” 


grandma,” the child 


%* 

Teacher: “James, did you talk while 
I was out of the room?” 

James: “Only wunst, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Helen, should James say 
‘wunst’?” 

Helen: “No, ma’am. He ought to say 
‘twicet’.” 


* 

A countryman started off to the city 
on a train. There was a sheriff across the 
aisle and a man in handcuffs. 

“What’s wrong with him?” he asked. 

“Bugs,” said the sheriff, pointing to 
the prisoner’s head. “He’s crazy.” 

“Bugs in his head and his hands hand- 
cuffed,” said the man. “No wonder he’s 
crazy!” 
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For Lenten Reading 


Would you like to get a good idea of your 
standing before God? An idea of what is 
meant when somebody, in a moment of tem- 
per, says to you, “Get next to yourself!”? An 
idea of how it is possible for a just man to fall 
seven times a day? 

And would you like to know why Lent, 
with its call to penance, is meant for you? What 
things you have to atone for, and what to learn 
to avoid? 

If the answer is “yes,” then what you want 
is 

THE EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN 
which, under the heading of 12 virtues, offers 
you a complete examination of yourself, divid- 
ing all sins clearly into mortal and venial, and 
adding counsels and helps that assist you in 
avoiding them. 

Order this 96 page pamphlet, singly or in 
lots for societies, sodalities, or retreat groups, 
from Tue LicuortaN PAMPHLET OFFICE, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


10 cents each $1.00 a dozen 


$7.00 a hundred 














Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Piepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
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of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Charlie Chan in Secret Service 
Song of Bernadette 
Sundown Valley 
We’ve Come a Long, Long Way 

Previously Reviewed 
Adventures of a Rookie 
Ali Baba and 40 Thieves 
Amazing Mrs. Holliday, The 
Arizona Trail 
Arizona Whirlwind 
Around the World 
Beautiful but Broke 
Black Market Rustlers 
Blazing — 

Bombers Moo 

Bulletts and Saddles 
California Joe 
Campus Rhythm 
Canyon City 

Cattle Stampede 
Chance of a Lifetime 
Colt Comrades 
Corvette K-225 
Cowboy in the Clouds 
Crazy House 

pony en Dios (I Believe in God) 
Crime Smasher 

Dancing Masters, The 
Death Valley Manhunt 
Death Valley Rangers 
Destroyer 

Deerslayer, The 
Destination, Tokyo 
Devil Riders 

Dixie Dugan 

Drifter, The 
Doughboys in Ireland 
Drums of Fu Manchu 
Eternal Gift, The 
Falcon in Danger, The 
False Colors 

Fighting Seabees, The 
Fighting Valley 
Frontier Bad Men 
Frontier Law 

Fugitive of the Plains 


Get Going 

Ghosts a the Loose 

Girl Cra. 

Glory of “Faith, The (French) 
Golgotha 


Good Fellows, The 

Great Mr. Handel, The 
Guadalcanal Diary 
Gunsmoke Mesa 

Hail to the Rangers 
Hands Across the Border 
Happy Land 

Harvest Melody 

Headin’ for God's Country 
Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout 
Henry Aldrich Haunts a House 
His Butler’s Sister 

Hit the Ice 

Hoosier Holiday 

How’s About It? 

In Our Time 

Iron Major, The 

Is Everybody Happy? 
Johnny Doughboy 
Kansan, The 

King of the Stallions 
Lassie Come Home 

Law Rides Again, The 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lost Angel 

Lucky Days 

Madame Curie 

Man from Music Mountain 
Marshall of Gunsmoke 
Melody Parade 
Minesweeper 

Monastery 

Moonlight in Vermont 

Mr. Muggs Steps Out 
Mystery Doctor, The 
Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Nobonga 

Night Plane from Chungking 
Northern Pursuit 
Oklahoma Raiders 

Our Lady of Paris 
Outlaws of Stampede Pass 
Overland Mail Robbery 


Perpetual Sacrifice, The 

Power of God, The 

Power of the Press 

Pride of the Plains 

Racket Man, The 

Raiders of Red Gap 

Raiders of Sunset Pass 

Rationing 

Return of the Rangers 

Riders of the Dead Line 

Rookies in Burma 

Sahara : 

Saint Meets the Tiger, The 

Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 

Silver City Raiders 

Six-Gun Gospel 

Sky’s the Limit, The 

Sleepy Lagoon 

Small Town Deb 

So’s Your Uncle 

So This Is Washington 

Song of Russia 

Spider Woman 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Stranger in Town 

Strictly in the Groove 

Tarzan’s Desert Mystery 

Texas Kid, The 

There’s he About a 
Soldier 

This Is the Army 

Three Russian Girls 

Tiger Fangs 

Top Man 

True to Life 

Two Tickets to London 

Two Weeks to Live 

Underdog, The 

Victory Through Air Power 

Vigilantes Ride, The 

We Are the Marines 

Westward Bound 

We’ve Never Been Licked 

What a Man 

Whistling in Brooklyn 

Winter Time 

Wolves of the Range 











